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Politics and Economics in 


Renaissance Commentaries on Genesis’ 


By Arnotp WILLIAMS 


HE theologians of the Renaissance are unbelievably broad in 
T their interests. The commentaries on Genesis, of which about 
forty were written between 1525 and 1650, furnish a striking dem- 
onstration of the universality characteristic of Renaissance theology. 
The Book of Genesis was generally regarded as the most ancient 
document in the world and as containing the only authentic history 
of somewhat more than the first sixteen hundred years of human 
existence. To the weight of antiquity was added the fact of divine 
inspiration. Since Genesis, with these unique claims to authority, 
furnishes convenient points of departure for the treatment of almost 
any human interest, it is not surprising that the exegetes who 
devoted hundreds of pages, often folio, to the interpretation of 
Genesis should find opportunities for the discussion of many prob- 
lems which lay close to the Renaissance heart. 

Among these problems were many lying in the province of what 


1The material for this study was gathered while the author was a Fellow of 
the Huntington Library. 
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we should now call the social sciences. Texts in Genesis lead the 
commentators into extensive remarks on almost the whole field of 
social arrangements, from such minor matters as marriage and burial 
customs (on the marriage of Isaac and the burial of Jacob, respec- 
tively) to the most weighty problems of politics and economics. 

Among the less serious concerns treated by the commentators 
are clothes and occupations. Remarks on dress appear fairly fre- 
quently as commentary on Genesis 2:25, which describes Adam 
and Eve as going nude before the fall and feeling no shame. Gen- 
esis 3:7, which tells how, after the fall, the two sewed fig leaves 
and made themselves aprons, also provides an occasion for some 
remarks on clothes, since this text narrates the first appearance of 
clothes in human history. On the first of these passages commen- 
tators often digressed to pass brief condemnation on the practice 
of nudism, which the Renaissance knew in the form of Adamitism. 
In addition to the notices of the ancient Adamites preserved in 
the writings of fathers like Augustine, many of the commentators 
also knew about the revival of the cult in fifteenth century Bohemia. 
Anabaptists—the wild men of the Reformation—were also some- 
times accused of Adamite practices. Gervase Babington, an English 
commentator on Genesis, writes that the nudity of Adam and Eve 
before the fall “favoreth nothing any fanatical Anabaptists, that will 
goe naked.”* Andraeus Rivetus, the French Huguenot professor 
of divinity at Leyden and later at Breda, reinforced the charge 
by repeating some lurid stories of nudist gatherings among the 
Anabaptists of Amsterdam, for which he offers as authority one 
“Theodorus Sartor.’ 

Another of the smaller matters in which several commentators 
show interest is that of occupations. Remarks on occupations most 
commonly appear as commentary on Genesis 4:2: “And Abel was 


2Certaine Plaine, Briefe, and Comfortable Notes, upon Every Chapter of Genesis 
(1596), p. 27. Except for the quotations from Milton I have followed modern 
practice in the use of u and v and i and j, in the use of italics, and in capitalization. 


8T heologicae et scholasticae exercitationes cxc in Genesin (1633) in Opera theo- 
logica (Rotterdam, 1651), I, 110-11. See also David Pareus, In Genesin Mosis 
commentarius (Geneva, 1614), cols. 611-12; Hieronymus Zanchius, De operibus 
Dei (1591) in Operum theologicorum (Geneva, 1613), III, col. 527; Wolfgang 
Musculus, In Mosis Genesim plenissimi commentarii (Basel, 1554), p. 81. 
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a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.”* The pas- 
toral strain in Renaissance thought appears prominently in the 
comments on this passage. Praise of agriculture, often supported 
by quotations from Vergil’s Georgics and Cicero’s De senectute, 
is conventional. Farming, many of the commentators write, is the 
most ancient and the best of occupations. Adam, even before his 
fall, was a farmer, for God put him in Eden “to dress it and to 
keep it.” But “pastorage,” the keeping of sheep, enjoyed even 
greater reputation with some of the commentators. Benedictus 
Pererius, the Spanish Jesuit who wrote the most popular commen- 
tary on Genesis in the Renaissance, considers the shepherd’s art 
the simplest, least laborious, and least artificial of all occupations. 
It is superior even to farming, for it does not occupy the mind 
or the soul, as does the tilling of the earth, but leaves them free 
to meditate nature and contemplate the divine.* 

Calvin, and some other commentators who follow his lead, re- 
gards both occupations as praiseworthy and expresses no pref- 
erence between them. “For the tilth of the earth,” writes Calvin, 


was commaunded by God: and the labour of keeping and feeding 
beastes, was no lesse honest then profitable: to be short, the whole life 
rustike is hurtlesse, simple, and most of all framed to the true order of 
nature. First of all therefore this is to be noted, that they [Cain and 
Abel] both exercised them selves in labours acceptable unto God, and 
necessary for the common use of mans life. 


Disciples of Max Weber, who sees in the Calvinist concept of the 
worldly calling the origin of capitalistic ideology, will doubtless 
find support for their view in these words of Calvin. Even stronger 
support may perhaps be fetched from Calvin’s concluding remarks, 
which congratulate Adam for bringing up his sons to useful toil: 
“Whereupon we may gather, that their Father Adam had brought 


them up verie well.”° 


*All scriptural quotations are from the King James Version. 


5Commentariorum et disputationum in Genesin (Cologne, 1601), pp. 330-31. 
See also Marin Mersenne, Quaestiones celeberrimae in Genesim (Paris, 1623), col. 
1182; Peter Martyr (Pietro Martire Virmigli), In primum librum Mosis, qui vulgo 
Genesis dicitur commentarii (Zurich, 1579), p. 19’. 


64 Commentarie of John Calvine upon the First Booke of Moses, Called Gene- 
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All this comment on occupations is, however, of minor impor- 
tance, useful as a sort of preface to the more extensive discussions 
of political and economic matters which are prominent in many 
of the commentaries. Genesis 2:19 often leads the commentators 
into a consideration of the fundamentals of political theory. 
Although the text itself merely states that God brought “every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air’ to Adam “to see 
what he would call them,” all commentators regard the action as 
a donation of power over the inferior creation. When Adam 
named the animals, they write, he not only attained a knowledge 
of their natures, but also became their lord. The question which 
the commentators then propose is whether Adam’s power was 
confined to domination over brute creation, or whether it in- 
cluded also lordship over other men, when there should be any. 
If the state of innocence had lasted, and man had not fallen, would 
man have ruled over man, as he does in the condition of fallen 
nature? Is government, that is, the subjection of one man to an- 
other, an effect of the fall, or is it grounded in the state of man 
in pure nature? Pererius, Pareus, and Rivetus have extended con- 
siderations of this question, which necessarily lies at the very 
foundation of political theory. 

In handling such questions, the commentators frequently em- 
ploy the scholastic method of stating a thesis, listing objections 
and supporting arguments, and then coming to a decision. Accord- 
ingly, they consider first the objections to the thesis that govern- 
ment is grounded in the state of pure nature. The simplest of these 
objections is that God gave Adam dominion over the beasts, the 
birds, and the fish, but not over his fellow man. Adam in Paradise 
Lost gives this sentiment its classic expression. “O execrable Son,” 
he exclaims when Michael tells him of the tyrant Nimrod, 


so to aspire 
Above his Brethren, to himself assuming 
Authoritie usurpt, from God not giv’n: 





sis, tr. Thomas Tymme (1578), p. 127. See also Pareus, col. 644; Musculus, p. 124; 
and Luther, In primum librum Mose enarrationes (1527) in Werke (Weimar ed.) 
XLIl, 158. 
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He gave us onely over Beast, Fish, Fowl 
Dominion absolute 

... but Man over men 
He made not Lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free.’ 


Pererius adds other objections: The subjection of one man to 
another, involving as it does the submission of one man’s will and 
judgment to those of another, is so contrary to the natural desire 
for liberty that it can but be involuntary, violent, bitter, and hate- 
ful. One cannot imagine it in the state of perfect happiness. More- 
over, servitude is born of sin. The first mention of slavery is in 
Genesis 9, and it is placed as a curse on the descendants of Ham 
because of his sins. 

These are, briefly, the objections to the thesis that even without 
sin man would have ruled over man. Against these objections the 
commentators posed reasons which seemed to them to outweigh 
all objections. The fullest list of such reasons appears in Rivetus, 
who includes all those found in other commentators plus a few 
of his own invention. In the first place, says Rivetus, Adam and Eve 
would have had children, even if they had continued in the state 
of innocence, and they would have ruled over these children, at 
least till the age of discretion. In addition, Adam was certainly 
given a measure of rule over his wife in the ‘state of innocence, 
though this rule was not of the harsher, less reasonable sort which 
obtained after the fall. Hence, even in the state of innocence, the 
domestic rule of the father over the household would have existed. 

More than that, inequalities in intelligence and bodily strength 
would certainly have resulted in the rule of the more intelligent 
and the stronger. Disparity of age, and hence of experience, would 
have had a similar tendency. Men would not have been born per- 
fect, wherefore the younger must have looked to the older for 
guidance and protection. From this extension of family rule, civil 
government would surely have developed. That government does 
not contradict the liberty of the individual even in the state of 
innocence is proved by the existence of degrees and hierarchy 
among the angels. As Milton’s Satan admits, 


XII, 64-71 (Columbia edition). 
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Orders and Degrees 
Jarr not with liberty, but well consist.* 


However, it must not be thought that the civil government 
which would certainly have arisen in the state of innocence would 
have resembled the tyranny of many governments existing in the 
state of fallen nature. There are two kinds of rule, that over slaves 
and that over free men. The rule over slaves is involuntary, harsh, 
and violent. The rule over free men—that is, civil rule—is of equals 
over equals. The many choose one, who, according to prescribed 
laws, governs them. The rule is voluntary and happy, administered 
for the common good of all, not for the special benefit of the ruler. 
The government which would have arisen in the state of inno- 
cence would have been of this civil sort, and its polity would have 
resembled that of the family, in which the father rules not for his 
own benefit, but lovingly in the interests of the members of the 
family.° 

By way of contrast to the paternal and equable civil government 
which would have obtained had man not fallen are the actions of 
the first monarch named in scripture, Nimrod. The commentators 
unanimously understood the title “a mighty hunter before the 
Lord” (Genesis 10:9) to mean that he hunted men and was a cruel 
tyrant. Pareus reports that Aben Ezra held Nimrod to be no tyrant, 
but a legitimate ruler. All other Jewish expositors, however, oppose 
Aben Ezra’s exegesis, as do also many of the Christian fathers. The 
commentators then follow majority opinion in pronouncing Nim- 
rod a tyrant. 

They do not, however, condemn monarchy because of Nimrod. 
In fact, all the commentators I have read seem to be monarchists 
in their political thinking, though some were probably not be- 
lievers in “divine right.” At any rate, many of the commentators 
find it appropriate to incorporate in the comment on Genesis 10 
a defense of civil government in general and monarchy in par- 
ticular. Thus Rivetus notes that the Anabaptists, on whom were 


8Paradise Lost, V, 792-93. 


®*Rivetus, pp. 45-46; Pererius, pp. 173-74; Pareus, col. 245; Alexander Ross, 
An Exposition on the Fourteene First Chapters of Genesis (1626), p. 25. 
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blamed all manner of unpopular opinions, oppose all civil govern- 
ment, using the argument that Nimrod was the first king.”° 

The general opinion of the commentators is well seen in the 
attitude of Pareus. Kingship, he writes, is a good thing, and one 
should not condemn Nimrod for establishing civil law and author- 
ity. One must, however, distinguish between power on the one 
hand and its acquisition and use on the other. Even where power 
is legitimate, it may be illegitimately acquired and used. Though 
the royal power which Nimrod exercised is not itself to be con- 
demned, Nimrod’s acquisition of it was by usurpation and his use 
of it was to hunt men and to build the tower of Babel. Hence the 
institution of kingship suffers nothing from Nimrod’s acts. Any- 
way, it is probable that Nimrod originated not monarchy, but 
tyranny.” 

The importance of commentary in this vein is apparent to any 
reader of the political polemic evoked in England during the six- 
teen forties. The whole matter of the scriptural accounts of the 
origin of civil power and particularly of monarchy was aired by 
the partisans of Parliament and the supporters of the King. Many 
of the views expressed in this literature stem more or less from the 
commentaries, since the text of Genesis itself is very meager and 
obscure concerning the origin cf political power. So when one 
sees pamphleteer after pamphleteer taking for granted that Nimrod 
was a tyrant, he may be pretty sure that the commentary tradition 
underlies the whole debate. 

Sir Walter Ralegh was really the first to enter the lists on the 
side of the King. He anticipated by nearly thirty years the line 
of argument characteristic of the royalists who wrote in defense 
of Charles I and later at the behest of Charles II. Ralegh follows 
Aben Ezra’s opinion that Nimrod was a legitimate ruler. “Charge 
was rather given him, then by him usurped,” he writes. In a treat- 
ment of several pages, Ralegh attempts to prove, against the opinion 


10For a discussion of the correctness of these charges against the Anabaptists 
see H. H. Schaff, “The Anabaptists, the Reformers, and Civil Government,” 
Church History, 1 (1932), 27-46. Schaff thinks the accusation of opposition to 
civil government is substantially false. 


11Pareus, cols. 922-25; Rivetus, p. 253; Pererius, p. 561. 
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of the commentators, that the true origin of monarchy and nobility 
is to be sought in the patriarchal society first initiated by Adam.” 

Ralegh’s argument became the standard royalist line. According 
to the propagandists for Stuart absolutism, Adam, not Nimrod, 
was the first king. Thus Thomas Morton, author of the Necessity 
of Christian Subjection (Oxford, 1643), was sure that God’s pur- 
pose in creating only one man in the beginning instead of several 
was to show the superiority of monarchial government. Morton 
cleverly makes obeisance to the tradition that Nimrod was a tyrant, 
while deposing him as the originator of monarchy, by saying that 
if God had created several men at once, every one would have 
lived a law unto himself or “the mightiest hunter, he, that could 
get most, should governe most, as afterwards it fell out in the 
degenerating dayes of Nimrod.”** Griffith Williams, while admit- 
ting that Nimrod was the first king, or at least the first named in 
scripture, still holds that the institution of monarchy stretches 
backward to Adam.* Sir Robert Filmer later made these notions 
into a system. In Patriarcha (1680) he writes that “Not only Adam 
but the succeeding patriarchs had, by right of fatherhood, royal 
authority over their children.” This right descended from Adam 
by primogeniture to the patriarchs and was “as large and ample 
as the absolutest dominion of any monarch which hath been since 
creation.””?® 

The contrary opinion denied that Adam’s authority and that of 
the patriarchs was royal. Samuel Rutherford, the principal apologist 
for republican theory, sees domestic government as grounded in 
nature, but political government only in the voluntary action of 
men. “What is from the womb, and so natural,” he argues, “is 
eternal, and agreeth to all societies of men; but a monarchy agreeth 
not to all societies of men.” His proof for this latter assertion comes 
straight from the Nimrod tradition: “For many hundred years 


12History of the World (1614), Book I, Chapters 9 and 10, especially Chapter 10, 
Section 1 (p. 186). 

13Sig. A3v. 
14Jura majestatis (Oxford, 1644), pp. 14-17. 
15Pp, 12-13. 
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de facto there was not a king, till Nimrod’s time the world being 
governed by families, and till Moses his time we find no institution 
for kings.”*° 

It is not, I think, stretching the evidence too far to see at least the 
material for both royalist and republican arguments in the commen- 
taries. The argument that the patriarchal government of Adam and 
his successors is the real foundation of monarchy, that Adam 
was in fact a king, seems to derive from the commentators’ de- 
scription of the kind of government that would have developed 
had man remained in the state of innocence. The argument against 
monarchy based on Nimrod may well stem from what the com- 
mentaries say about him. Neither line of argument represents per- 
fectly what the commentators say. None of them, so far as I have 
observed, calls Adam a king. On the other hand, none goes so far 
as to condemn monarchy. The two chief Protestant commentators, 
Pareus and Rivetus, are relatively neutral, and hence serviceable 
to both sides." 

Two of the commentators, however, have fairly extended treat- 
ments of the whole subject of tyranny and the resistance to it. 
The dominant idea of each treatment is that tyranny is sent as a 
punishment for sin. Both Peter Martyr and Pareus are in substantial 
agreement with Milton’s sentiment: 


Therefore since hee [man] permits 
Within himself unworthie Powers to reign 
Over free Reason, God in Judgement just 
Subjects him from without to violent Lords; 
Who oft as undeservedly enthrall 
His outward freedom."® 


The commentaries do not, as Milton does, go on to say that God’s 


16Lex, rex (1644), quoted in A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty 
(London, 1938), p. 207. 


17That is, Pareus’ commentary on Genesis appears neutral to the modern reader. 
Pareus was not considered neutral by the divine rights party in England. His 
commentary on Romans 13 was frequently attacked as seditious. In fact, it was 
burned at St. Paul’s churchyard in 1622. David Owen answered what were re- 
garded as Pareus’ seditious opinions in Anti-Paraeus, sive determinatio de jure 
regio (Cambridge, 1622). 


18Paradise Lost, XII, 90-95. 
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use of tyrants to punish sin is no excuse to the tyrants themselves, 
though they do perhaps imply it by considering the question of 
what men may do about tyranny. Pareus rather strongly advocates 
non-resistance. Our only recourse is patience until the tyranny 
mitigates, or times change, or a legitimate way to remove the tyr- 
anny appears. Rebellion is a bad way to redress wrong.” 

Peter Martyr, whose comment on Judges 5 Milton cited as 
justifying the deposition of Richard II, is less vigorous in his sup- 
port of non-resistance. God provides, he writes, three ways by 
which men are freed from tyrants. One is by a miracle, as in the 
escape of the Israelites from Pharaoh in the Exodus. Another is 
by a change of heart in the tyrant, as in the softening of the hearts 
of Cyrus and Darius towards the Jews in the Babylonian Captivity. 
Finally, God sometimes raises up a leader to rescue the people from 
tyranny, a deliverance illustrated many times in the Book of 
Judges. Though Peter Martyr’s considered opinion is that it is 
better to suffer tyranny than to embrace sedition and rebellion, 
the last of his methods of ridding a people of a tyrant seems to 
provide a defense of rebellion under certain circumstances—at least 
it could be twisted into one. That Martyr’s real feeling approves 
resistance to tyranny is probable from the last paragraph of his 
little essay. It is a catalogue of the falls of tyrants, and the spirit 
in which it is written hardly conduces to a perfect acceptance of 
the doctrine of non-resistance.”° 

The harshest form of human government is slavery. Peter Martyr 
and Rivetus comment at some length on the institution of slavery, 
and others devote passing attention to it. The occasion is Genesis 
9:25 in which Noah curses Ham: “Cursed be Caanan, a servant 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” Martyr notes that this 
is the true account of the origin of slavery, which Pliny attributes 
to a King of Sparta, who, however, came much later than Noah. 
Like tyranny, slavery is sent as a punishment for sin, and Martyr 
finds it contrary to nature. Both Martyr and Rivetus sidestep the 
question of whether Christians may own slaves. Martyr ends his 


19Cols, 1074-75. 
20Pp. 1419-429, 
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treatment by emphasizing that slaves and servants are to be treated 
kindly by their masters.” 

An interesting side light to the issue of political rule is the ques- 
tion of gynocracy, or rule by women. Two commentators glance 
at this question in the course of commenting on the curse laid on 
Eve. Like John Knox, whose Monstruous Regiment of Women 
was aimed at Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth of England, Pererius 
and Pareus condemn gynocracy as contrary to nature and to the 
curse laid on Eve. Pererius notes its existence in certain barbaric 
nations, but contents himself with a fairly general quotation from 
the fourteenth century Rupertus Tuitensis. Pareus agrees substan- 
tially in the condemnation, but finds exceptions to the general rule. 
These include not only Deborah, Judith, and the Queen of Sheba, 
but also Queen Elizabeth, who, Pareus says, “recently ruled 
England in a praiseworthy manner for forty years.” 

The last of the important political questions considered in the 
commentaries is that of war. The chief text dealing with war is 
Genesis 14, which tells how five kings made war against four, how 
Lot was captured by one of the armies, and how Abraham or- 
ganized a relief expedition to rescue his nephew. Apparently this 
was considered one of the important scriptural passages dealing 
with war, for Launcelot Andrewes chose it as his text when he 
preached before the Queen on the occasion of Essex’s expedition 
to Ireland in 1599.”* At any rate, in commenting on Genesis 14, 
several exegetes discuss the reasons for war and the circumstances 
under which war is legitimate and righteous. None of the com- 
mentators is a pacifist. Genesis 14 “sheweth the lawfulnesse of war 
upon just occasion, against foolish Anabaptists that thinke the con- 
trary,” writes Babington, and the sentiment is paralleled in several 
other commentaries. 

Peter Martyr analyzes the arguments offered by pacifists. They 


21Peter Martyr, pp. 43%-44"; Rivetus, pp. 46-47. 

22“Qmnis igitur gunaikokrateia repugnat ordinationi divinae, nisi speciali jure 
nitatur, ut Deborae, Judithae, Reginae Arabum, Reginae Elizabethae, quae nuper 
xl. annis Angliam laudabiliter rexit,” Pareus, col. 601; Pererius, p. 315. 


23Ninety-Six Sermons (Oxford: 1856-63), I, 327. 
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make the mistake, he finds, of assuming that because individuals 
are not permitted to avenge their own injuries, therefore the magis- 
trate is not permitted to avenge the injuries done the public or 
the state. In so assuming they overlook the very reason why the 
individual is not permitted to redress his own grievances: namely, 
that such redress is the function of the magistrate. 

Pererius and Pareus list the legitimate causes of war. Some are 
spiritual and religious, as the glory of God, the safety of the church 
and the commonwealth against tyrants and armed enemies. Others 
are civil: when the legitimate magistrate acting according to the 
established law commands war either to restore or to defend the 
peace of the church and the commonwealth. Among the causes 
which profane authors (meaning principally Cicero) usually adduce 
as justification for war are (1) to repel force and to maintain one’s 
rights, (2) to regain lost rights, and (3) to avenge injuries suffered. 

The commentators also consider unjust wars. Gibbens, an English 
commentator, summarizes the general opinion when he lists seven 
characteristics of an unjust war. It is administered by men without 
authority, especially by rebels. Even when the authority is legiti- 
mate, war is unjust when it is waged in an unjust cause, as, for 
instance, to satisfy human lusts and pleasures. Unjust war is car- 
ried on without God’s council by men acting merely according 
to their own notions. It is rashly entered into without first seeking 
means of peace. It is waged in disregard of discipline, and it is 
characterized by cruelty either in the prosecution of the war itself 
or after securing victory. 

From politics to economics is but a step, one which on occasion 
the commentators took. A few texts in Genesis moved them to 
consider questions of a predominantly economic sort, though of 
course their word was not “economic,” which in the Renaissance 
still preserved its original Greek meaning of “domestic.” The 
economic relationships among men sometimes got involved in the 
metaphors which the commentators use to explain the action of 
God in placing Adam in Paradise. God becomes a “lord” and 


24Gibbens, Quaestions and Disputations concerning the Holy Scripture (1601), 
pp. 507-08; Pareus, cols. 1070-71; Peter Martyr, p. 56¥; Rivetus, pp. 288-89; Pere- 
rius, p. 706; Babington, p. 100. 
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Adam his “tenant,” and the prohibition against eating the fruit is 
the “feudum” or contract between them.”® 

One of the first economic problems to confront the commen- 
tators rises out of the curse pronounced on Adam: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou earn thy bread.” Pareus and Zanchius both 
note that “fanatics,” that is, Anabaptists (who were accused of 
communism as well as nudism and pacifism), understand this curse 
to mean that all men must do manual work equally. Pareus and 
Zanchius of course consider such an interpretation as a violent 
wresting of the text. Various degrees and grades and conditions 
of labor are necessary in society, they write. Man cannot exist on 
manual labor alone. Pareus enumerates three kinds of workers: 
the oeconomicus, under which term he apparently includes a farmer, 
mechanic, and, in general, anyone who does physical labor; the 
politicus, or public man, whose labor is more difficult than that of 
the oeconomicus because it requires council, prudence, and vigil- 
ance for the public welfare; and the ecclesiasticus, the minister who 
labors in the vineyard of the Lord. All these sorts of work, Pareus 
concludes, were instituted by God, and all are pleasing to him. 
All call for labor and sweat. The commentators often considered 
this an appropriate place for self-justification. Luther, with cus- 
tomary pungency, points out that the “sweat” of the ecclesiastic 
is the greatest of all. For himself, he writes, he would gladly ex- 
change the hard labor of the ministry for the lighter toil of the 
peasant.”® 

Perhaps the most important economic question considered by 
the commentaries was that posed by Joseph’s operation in wheat 
during the seven years’ famine in Egypt. Joseph had foretold to 
Pharaoh seven years of plenty followed by seven years of famine. 
As a reward for his soothsaying, Pharaoh set him over the land of 
Egypt. During the seven years of plenty Joseph gathered the grain 

25Pareus, col. 318. Pareus’ words are “sicut cum Dominus colono feudum locat.” 
The word colonus, which I translate “tenant,” is a technical term of feudal law, 
rather difficult of exact definition because its meaning varies from place to place 
and time to time. According to DuCange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, 


II, 441, it meant in general a person of a middle condition between a free man 
and a serf or slave. 


26Pareus, cols, 587-90; Zanchius, col. 532; Luther, pp. 158-59. 
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and stored it in the cities. When the years of famine came, Joseph 
opened the storehouses and sold the grain to the Egyptians as long 
as they had money to buy. When their money failed, Joseph then 
took their cattle, and after these had all passed into the hands of 
Pharaoh, Joseph next traded grain for their lands. Thus all the land 
of Egypt, except for that of the priests, became Pharaoh’s. As 
administrator for Pharaoh, Joseph next rented the lands to the 
former owners and provided them with seed and draught animals 
(what we should call “working capital”), in return for which they 
were to pay one-fifth of the yield as rent. 

In general, the commentators saw nothing unethical or immoral 
in this arrangement. Particularly illuminating is one justification 
which several commentators offer for Joseph’s action: he was 
acting, not for himself, but for Pharaoh. The inference is that, if 
he had been acting for himself, he would have sinned. Moreover, 
the commentators continue, Joseph acted without fraud. Rivetus 
adds to the customary remarks the opinion that Joseph’s rent was 
mild. It was only a fifth, instead of the usual third exacted by 
Renaissance landlords in a share-crop agreement in which they 
furnished all the working capital, as Joseph did.” 

Peter Martyr makes Joseph’s actions the occasion for writing 
one of the essays with which he interrupts his commentary from 
time to time. This one is on monopolies. Apparently monopolists 
of the Renaissance justified their practices by the precedent of 
Joseph. Martyr will not allow any similarity between Joseph’s acts 
and the deeds of those who set up monopolies solely to make them- 
selves rich. The greed for wealth generally characteristic of such 
men is a thing little worthy of the wise and noble. To illustrate both 
the workings of monopoly and the sordidness of avarice, Martyr 
repeats the story about Thales of Miletus which Aristotle tells in 
the Politics. When people taunted Thales that philosophy was of 
little use because Thales himself, though a great philosopher, was 
still a poor man, Thales bethought himself of a ruse to prove to 
his critics that his poverty was of his own choosing, that he could 
be rich if he chose. He foresaw by the stars that the next olive 
crop would be bounteous. While it was still long before the bear- 
27Pareus, cols. 2135-55; Rivetus, p. 653, Calvin, pp. 857-63. 
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ing season, Thales leased all the olive presses in the country about. 
When the trees bore and the people wished to get their olives 
pressed out, they had to pay Thales whatever he asked. Thus 
Thales both made a great deal of money and proved his point that 
philosophers could be rich if they chose. 

Having thus demonstrated both the mechanics and the ignobil- 
ity of monopolies, Martyr returns to the denunciation of the 
practice. Private men, he charges, secure from princes the right 
of selling some sort of merchandise. The prices they charge are not 
set by justice, but by greed. Hence, private monopolies are to be 
condemned. Justinian prohibited them, since he held them con- 
trary to the public interest and likely to work hardship on the 
common people. A commonwealth, of course, has the right to 
institute a monopoly in the public name and for the public good. 

Now to the consideration of Joseph’s operation. It was partly 
in the nature of a public monopoly. The King commanded Joseph 
to store the grain and issue it in the public interest. Thus, Joseph 
did not act for himself, but for the King. Moreover, the arrange- 
ment was not completely a monopoly. Joseph did not hinder 
others who might wish to store grain for themselves. On this point 
Calvin’s commentary is even more interesting than Peter Martyr's. 
Calvin is rather persuaded that the plight of those who lost their 
money, cattle, and lands was deserved. They could blame them- 
selves for lack of thrift and foresight: “but because it was in their 
owne choyce, to keepe that for store in their barnes, which they 
solde unto the King, they are now justly punished for their negli- 
gence.” Finally, Joseph acted by divine guidance, which some- 
times excuses actions otherwise reprehensible.” 

These few treatments of political and economic subjects afford 
samples of the general concern with society and social arrange- 
ments evident in much of the theology of the Renaissance. On the 
one hand, the treatments are illuminating as reflections of current 
attitudes. Theology generally and the commentaries particularly 
are useful supplements to more formal treatises on politics and 
economics, especially since there are few of the latter. On the other 
hand, such evident concern with extremely mundane affairs sug- 


28Peter Martyr, pp. 166'-166"; Calvin, p. 859. 
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gests one reason why theology was the leading discipline of the 
intellectual life of the Renaissance. It dealt frequently with matters 
of everyday interest and was not a thing apart. 
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A Projected Invasion of Sweden, 1716 


By Raymonp E. LinpGren 


opay the Scandinavian and Baltic states are waging a desperate 
_- to maintain or recover their independence and liberty, 
and the changes that may come in their status at the end of the 
war are obscure. The great question in northern Europe now is 
what Russia will do in regard to Finland and the Baltic republics. 
In 1716, in a different situation, Sweden was once before waging 
a desperate and prolonged battle with enemies to preserve her 
independence and liberty. Then the ring of foes, including England- 
Hanover, Denmark-Norway, Poland, Prussia, and Russia, were 
thirsting for the spoils of the former Swedish empire. England- 
Hanover, in the person of George I, paid the Danes their price 
for Bremen and Verden; Prussia had taken eastern Pomerania in 
the military operations of 1715; Russia had seized the Baltic provin- 
ces and was knitting them indisputably into the Russian empire; 
Poland was at peace, no longer facing the threat of a Swedish 
invasion from the Baltic provinces. Denmark alone was dissatisfied 
with affairs. The death blow against Charles XII had not been 
struck; he still retained the Swedish throne and possessed the south- 
ern provinces of Holland, Blekinge, and Skaane which Denmark 
coveted. Just as today, the purposes and aims of the northern states 
were antagonistic to peace, for the price of conquest was high and 
the spoils never satisfactory. 

Denmark, besides desiring the southern provinces of Sweden, 
wanted to regain the Sound dues and the control of the Sound. 
The Baltic would then be subject to her, and trade and commerce 
would bring money into the treasury. Russian aims in 1716 were 
agreeably singular. Peter the Great wanted only one thing—secur- 
ity. Security meant total and complete defeat of Sweden and per- 
haps the acquisition of Finland, at least Karelia and Viborg in order 
to protect St. Petersburg. (Today it is to protect Leningrad.) He 
must also guarantee for himself and his heirs the retention of the 
Baltic provinces which had been wrested from Sweden’s grasp. 
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Thus he agreed with the Danish aim of an invasion of Sweden 
where the final battle in the series of Narva and Pultava would 
be fought. The continuance of Charles XII’s rule in Sweden meant 
to let live a rumbling volcano in northern Europe which, sooner 
or later, would erupt and inundate the northern powers. 

Not all of the European states were of like mind. France, weak- 
ened by the War of the Spanish Succession, was unable to help 
her traditional ally. The Regent was in the midst of a reorientation 
of French policy which was to produce the alliance with England. 
The Empire was involved in a struggle with the Turks which was 
to end with defeat in 1718. Prussia was interested more in retaining 
eastern Pomerania than in embarking upon a hazardous invasion of 
Sweden. England looked forward to the day when the powers 
would be realigned in the Baltic and perceived the necessity of 
maintaining the balance of power. If Russia under Peter’s driving 
leadership gained hegemony over the Baltic, English trade and 
commerce would be at the mercy of the “Russian barbarian.” If 
Denmark secured the southern provinces and the Sound dues were 
put into operation once more, then English goods and traffic would 
be subject to extremely irksome tolls. Prussia was also becoming 
too powerful. All these rising giants needed harness; only the re- 
tention of a whole and healthy Sweden could supply such reins. 
English policy from the end of 1716 to 1721 was directed at halt- 
ing the Russian advance by separating Denmark and Russia and 
thus breaking up the northern alliance. 

During the projected invasion of Sweden all these things came 
to pass. Denmark and Russia prepared a mighty invasion force 
with the aid of the English fleet. Tardy preparations delayed the 
starting date until September, and the Czar proposed a postpone- 
ment until the following year. That meant quartering Russian 
troops in Mecklenburg-Schwerin and endangering the neighbor- 
ing state of Hanover. English policy toward Russia suddenly 
changed as George I saw in the invasion of Sweden a method of 
ridding himself of threatening Russian troops. When the Czar 
refused to withdraw his troops or to continue plans for the attack 
on Sweden, George ordered his ministers to drive wedges between 
Denmark and Russia. In this work they succeeded so well that 
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by January, 1717, the northern alliance lay in splinters. But a year 
earlier none of these events had “cast their shadows before,” and the 
two northern states were fixed in their resolve to strike at Sweden. 

In December, 1715, the attention of all Europe was turned 
toward Stralsund where the “Lion of the North,” Charles XII, 
was being besieged by the troops of Denmark, Prussia, Poland, and 
Russia. The allied powers hoped that Charles would be captured 
in Stralsund, but, when the fort surrendered, the wily king was 
not among the prisoners. In the night of December 21 he had stolen 
out of the fort, rowed in a small boat out of the harbor, and reached 
two Swedish ships lying there in case of such an eventuality. 
Swiftly Charles was carried to Sweden; speed was requisite, for 
allied fleets dominated the Baltic as a consequence of the resound- 
ing Danish victories of 1715. Worn, haggard, and bedeviled by the 
ignoble manner of his return, Charles yet had time and energy to 
arrange details of the defense of Sweden against the attack he well 
knew was coming. 

The arrangement of this attack was made during the course of 
the winter and summer of 1715-1716. Negotiations with Frederick 
William I of Prussia resulted in a bluff negative from the “Grena- 
dier King.” Poland returned a mild and tactful refusal, on the 
theory that a soft answer turneth away wrath. Thus only two, 
Denmark and Russia, were left to carry on the attack. Most of the 
spring was spent in haggling over petty details of plans—where 
the two monarchs, Frederick IV and Czar Peter, were to meet, 
what supplies each was to furnish, who was to command the 
combined army. The Danish envoy to Russia, Hans Georg von 
Westphalen,* conferred interminably with Peter and his ministers 
regarding these problems, and the final settlement but provided a 
convention to be signed by both parties. Russian troops were 
already on their journey westward; a small contingent had taken 

1For information regarding Westphalen see Raymond E. Lindgren, “Hans 
Georg von Westphalen and Northern Diplomacy, 1715-1716” (unpublished doc- 
toral thesis, University of California at Los Angeles, 1943); cf. Dansk Biografisk 
Lexikon (Copenhagen), XVIII (1904), 464-65. Dr. John J. Murray, “Baltic Di- 
plomacy, 1715-1716” (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 1941), especially in his chapter on “Danish Diplomacy, 1715-1716,” gives 
a summary of the diplomacy of the period and the background of the Skaane 


invasion plan. 
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part in the siege of Wismar in April, 1716. This last adventure 
whetted their lust for conquest and caused the Czar to demand 
possession of the fort. Peter’s active participation in the proposed 
invasion of Sweden was necessary for its success; that he was 
eager to take part was shown by the willingness with which he 
came to Hamburg to arrange the details of the plan. He left 
St. Petersburg, the new capital of Russia, in February, 1716, 
accompanied by his official retinue and a large force of Russian 
troops. Small Russian galleys with the troops aboard hugged the 
coast and sailed west toward Mecklenburg, while the Czar went 
overland to Stettin to confer with Frederick William I of Prussia. 
From Stettin, Peter traveled to Hamburg to hold his long awaited 
conference with Frederick IV. 

The two monarchs met in a series of conferences near Hamburg 
at the end of May and on June 3, 1716, signed the Altona Con- 
vention, the plan for the invasion of Sweden.’ By that convention 
Denmark was to furnish thirty-two thousand men and to provide 
transports and provisions for thirty-six thousand Russian troops. 
The Russian corps was to be quartered in Sjaelland, the island on 
which Copenhagen is located, during the period before the invasion 
of Skaane. When the allies had finally gained a foothold, these 
troops were to forage for their own supplies. Other matériel was 
to be found in the province and its forts. The command of these 
troops was to rotate. Requests for the aid of an English fleet were 
to be sent to George I at Hanover; Fabricius, the Hanoverian 
envoy to the Altona Conference, assured the two monarchs that 
George’s consent would be given and hinted that the number of 
English ships would be large. 

English interest in the invasion project was naturally great. 
George I, king of England since August, 1714, had reoriented 
English foreign policy to suit his Hanoverian inclinations and aims. 
To protect his newly-acquired possessions of Bremen and Verden 
and to fulfill Danish demands for payment for these provinces, 
George was compelled by his conscience and his Danish friends 


2For a copy of the Convention of Altona, see Edvard Holm, “Studier til den 
store nordiske Krigs Historie, Frederick IV og Czar Peter,” Dansk Historisk 
Tidsskrift (Copenhagen), Series V, III (1881-2), 152-58. 
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to co-operate. Denmark and Russia both proposed that an English 
squadron of considerable size should combine with theirs in a 
naval attack upon Sweden. The Dano-Russian fleet would num- 
ber perhaps thirty-two vessels, but it was still insufficient to attack 
the Swedish fleet lying in the main naval base at Karlskrona. 
Definite assurances were given during June that an English squad- 
ron would sail under the command of Sir John Norris to convoy 
English merchantmen plying their wares in the Baltic. Rumors 
indicated that this squadron would be given instructions to join 
the Dano-Russian fleet and to act in collaboration with them. 

In spite of these illusory commitments Anglo-Russian relations 
were stormy. Unfortunately, when Prince Nikita Repnin and the 
Russian troops had been denied admittance to Wismar in 1716 
because of the absence of an agreement covering their assistance, 
responsibility for the Dano-Prussian attitude was attributed to 
Hanover. In addition, a pact signed between Prussia, Denmark, 
and Hanover stated that Wismar was to be turned over to the 
Emperor Charles VI as an imperial city. Peter, on the contrary, 
wished the city as his personal prize, having already promised it 
to the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin as a part of the dowry 
of the Duchess Catherine, who had married the duke in April, 1716. 
A second source of conflict was the presence of Russian troops in 
Mecklenburg. Andreas Gottlieb Bernstorff, George I’s famous 
Hanoverian minister, who had the greatest influence upon his mas- 
ter, held estates and noble rank in the duchy. The Duke and his 
nobility were involved in a dispute over prerogatives, privileges, 
and estates when Russian troops arrived and were placed under 
the authority of the Duke to be used against the nobility. Bernstorff 
consequently was inimical to Russia as she was aiding in clipping 
his privileges. Furthermore, public opinion in Hanover disapproved 
of the marriage of the Duchess Catherine and the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg since it threatened to give Russia a foothold in northern 
Germany. 

The new phase of the northern war, opened by the signature 
of the Altona Convention, was also troublesome to both Denmark 
and Russia. Frederick IV lacked the mental agility to cope with 
rapidly moving events, and the military arrangements for the in- 
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vasion strained the capacity of his government and treasury. The 
navy and merchant fleet had to be renovated to handle the im- 
mense task of transporting and supplying troops from northern 
Germany and, when the occasion arose, to support the military 
operations in Sweden. In Copenhagen confusion reigned supreme, 
and even the Czar, who arrived on July 17, was unable to correct 
Danish inefficiency and procrastination.’ Peter himself was im- 
patiently awaiting the arrival of his troops from Mecklenburg; 
chief among the reasons for his uneasiness was his fear that they 
would arrive too late and the invasion would have to be postponed 
until the following year.‘ Eventually a Danish naval squadron 
arrived from Norway on August 8 and was dispatched to cover 
the transport of troops from Mecklenburg and Germany to Copen- 
hagen.° 

In that city the Czar and Norris, who had become great friends 
during the latter’s visit of the previous year to the Baltic as com- 
mander of the English squadron, were able to reach an agreement 
whereby the English forces could combine with the Dano-Russian 
fleet under the command of the Czar without prejudice to English 
dignity. On August 3 a reconnaissance led by the Czar set out 
for the Skaane coast. Upon his return to Copenhagen he found 
everything in readiness for the conjunction of the three fleets.’ 
The English and Russian fleet under the Czar’s command sailed 
out of Kjége Bay on August 18, while the Danish section remained 
at anchor allegedly because of an insufficiency of pilots but actually 
because Ulrich Christian Gyldenléve, the Danish admiral, was 
piqued over the command and the junction of the Dano-Russian 

8The Russian fleet from Riga did not arrive in Copenhagen until July 29, but 
the Russian ships from Archangel and England and Holland, which had come 
there during the winter, were ready for action. Concerning the trip of the Russian 
fleet from Riga and Reval, and the four ships from Archangel, see History of the 


Russian fleet during the Reign of Peter the Great, ed. C. A. C. Bridges (“Navy 
Records Society,” XV; London, 1899.) 


4Polwarth to Stanhope, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manu- 
scripts of Lord Polwarth (London), I (1911), 48-49. (Hereafter cited: Polwarth 
Papers.) 


5The Danish squadron did not sail until the latter part of August, however, due 
to contrary winds. 


6Polwarth to Stanhope, Polwarth Papers, I, 48-49. 
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fleets. Gyldenléve, however, was forced to set sail the next day 
by express orders of the king, and he joined the large group of 
allied vessels lying off Bornholm on August 20. So many of these 
ships were on the seas, a Jacobite rather humorously wrote, that 
the Baltic could “. . . not be reckoned tolerable . . .” as a route 
to Sweden.’ 

Assured of safety under the guns of Karlskrona, the Swedish 
fleet remained quietly at anchor. No plan was arranged by Norris, 
the Czar, and Gyldenlove for an attack upon the fort or fleet since 
such a venture would be useless if not closely followed by a land- 
ing force.’ The mission of the allied navy was then accomplished 
by simply waiting and watching, taking care that no Swedish ships 
should escape from the harbor to threaten English commerce. 
While he was waiting at Bornholm, news came to the Czar of 
delays in arranging for transports and the transfer of Russian 
troops to Sjaelland, and on August 25 he left for Stralsund and 
Mecklenburg to supervise the embarkation of Russian troops for 
transport to Copenhagen. Since the problem of the command had 
reared its head again, it was decided that no chief should be selected 
but that a council of war should have a collective responsibility. 
The Swedes fortunately refused to leave their haven or the allied 
fleet might have suffered disaster from the divided command. 

At Stralsund the Czar found conditions inextricably tangled, for 
which responsibility could not be laid upon Denmark’s motives 
but upon her lack of money. Danish transports were not yet ready, 
though Russian troops had been waiting for some time. A Dano- 
Russian conference in Copenhagen on August 24 over the dual 
questions of the army command in the Skaane invasion and of 
transport ships led to a heated dispute over the weather. Admiral 
Judichaer, in charge of the Danish admiralty in Gyldenléve’s 
absence, had his feelings considerably ruffled by the questions 


"J. Erskine to Duke of Mar, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of 
the Stuart Papers (London), II (1904), 389. 


®For the story of the allied fleet under the command of the Czar see Beytrige 
zur Geschichte Peters des Grossen, ed. H. L. C. Bacmeister (Riga, 1774) II, 40-46; 
Norris to Polwarth, Polwarth Papers, 1, 66; A. P. Tuxen, H. W. Harbou, and 
C. L. With-Seidelin, Bidrag til den store nordiske Krigs Historie (Copenhagen, 
1920—), VIII, 259-60. 
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of Peter Shafirov, the Russian Vice-Chancellor, and indignantly 
blamed contrary winds for the failure of the Danish transport to 
arrive sooner. He vigorously complained of the scarcity of ships 
and his inability to find enough to carry the Russian troops. He 
had raked through all the ports from Danzig to Copenhagen to 
collect those he now had.° Due to the strenuous efforts of Danish 
agents in Pomerania and Mecklenburg, however, the transports 
were secured and made ready. When Tordenskjold, the famous 
Danish captain in charge of the naval convoy, arrived at War- 
nemiinde on September 1, one hundred and eighty-six vessels were 
loaded, and in a short time they sailed for Copenhagen. When the 
full military contingent arrived in the Danish capital on Septem- 
ber 9, 10, and 15, twenty-nine thousand Russian troops were in the 
vicinity of the city; almost an equal number of Danish soldiers 
were in the same region." 

The arrival of his troops made the Czar more eager than ever 
to begin the invasion. On September 10 he undertook a second 
reconnaisance of Swedish shores and defenses. His snow was shelled 
by the shore batteries off Karlskrona, and Peter narrowly escaped 
by luck and fast sailing. Yet he did discover that Charles had 
strengthened land fortifications considerably and had brought the 
major part of the Swedish army into the south. Two Swedish sol- 
diers captured on a third reconnaissance by Russian Cossacks re- 
vealed that Charles had some twenty thousand men in Skaane and 
that artillery was concentrated heavily in Landskrona and the sea- 
ports. By September 15 the southern provinces had become a 
veritable storehouse of arms and men, but even then the full extent 
of these defensive measures was not entirely recognized by either 
Danes or Russians. General Weide, the Russian infantry com- 
mander, who arrived from Mecklenburg on September 10, urged 
the Czar to give up the invasion because of the tardiness of Danish 
preparations and the successful reinforcement of Swedish defenses 
by Charles. In a conference between the Russian and Danish 


®August 24, 1716, Tydske Kancelliets Udenrigs Afdeling. Geheimregistratur der 
Anno 1716. (Copenhagen) Vol. 258. (Hereafter cited: Geb. Reg.) 

10For transport of Russian troops see Karl Julius Hartman, Tsar Peters Under- 
handlingar 1716 om Landgang i Skaane (Helsingfors, 1887), pp. 79-80. 
11Holm, pp. 79-81. 
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ministers held the same day as the disembarkation of Weide’s 
troops, the Russian attitude seemed to be inclined toward carrying 
out plans, for the Danes were questioned as to their intention re- 
garding transports for Russian cavalry.” 

But it was the conference of a week later which brought the first 
portents of the impending failure to carry out the Skaane project. 
In this meeting, which included the most important ministers of 
both countries,"* doubts began to pour forth. Dubiety had been 
expressed by the Russian ministers in the preceding meeting of 
September 10, but proposals then made had been merely taken 
under consideration; now the reply was to come. A wide variance 
of opinion was immediately shown in the two views of Swedish 
vulnerability. The Russian ministers claimed the time of year too 
late, blaming the Danish officials for neglect of their duties. The 
Danish chief-of-staff, Scholten, confidently boasted that Lands- 
krona could be taken in fourteen days. The Danish ministers, know- 
ing what was impending, began pleading that the coming year was 
most uncertain; they had already spent too much in preparing the 
present campaign to stop now; there might not be transports for 
1717. Thus they begged for the consummation of the “design on 
Skaane.” That Charles XII would again invade Norway was 
inevitable, and the Danes had no way to combat the Swedish 
forces; only the attack on Sweden could prevent Charles from 
invading Norway." 

Dano-Russian schemes appeared to be crumbling through cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of either nation. It was a bitter 
pill for the Danes to swallow, and they persisted in hopes that 
some plan could still be arranged. Frederick, in a resolution of 
September 19, spoke hesitantly of the invasion as something yet 
to be accomplished during the month.** The same day, a second 


12September 10, 1716, Geb. Reg. 


18Danish: Wibe, Sehested, Krabbe, Holstein, Scholten, Westphalen, and Dewitz; 
Generals Leegaard, von Einden, Boisset, and Count Sponneck. Russian: Golovkin, 


Shafirov, Tolstoi, B. Dolgoruki, Sheremetev; Generals Weide, Repnin, G. Dolgo- 
ruki, and Butterlin. 


14Protocol of September 17, 1716, Geh. Reg. It was agreed that both states 
would keep their armies in the field in order to be prepared for the next year. 


15King’s resolution, September 19,.1716, Geb. Reg. 
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general ministerial conference was the scene of the actual anti- 
climatic official statement. Shafirov took upon himself the un- 
welcome task of informing the Danes of the Czar’s unalterable 
decision to give up the Skaane undertaking and of his intention 
to renew plans for next year. In addition to the lateness of the year 
the Russian ministers added that the difficulty in outfitting the 
Danish fleet had delayed action. A request for some commitment 
found the Danish ministers lamely refusing to plan for 1717 on 
the grounds that changed circumstances would alter views. The 
Russians condescendingly offered to bear a portion of the cost 
of transports out of pity for Denmark’s plight, and they were also 
willing to furnish some troops for the protection of Norway.” 

The reasons for giving up the invasion were clear enough. The 
Czar had seen the state of defenses erected by Charles in southern 
Sweden and understood the problem of facing him, while the Danes 
did not. Peter had no intention of risking his army and fleet in 
a struggle to the death under adverse winter conditions. His ex- 
periences with Charles had taught him a healthy respect for the 
Swedish king’s ability to fight. That ability would be increased 
a hundred-fold when the Swedish army was battling on its own 
territory in defense of its own lands. Russian soldiers would lose 
their lives; Denmark was not supposed to suffer such losses, as it 
was claimed that she had mostly foreigners in her army." 

Many reasons were alleged by the Danes to be the basis of the 
Czar’s refusal to continue operations, but few were wholly true. 
It was claimed that Russia had begun separate negotiations with 
Sweden, but only two attempts had been made and the Danish 
envoy, Westphalen, had been fully informed as to details.* A 

16Protocol of conference between Scholten, Wibe, Sehested, Dewitz; Weide, 


Shafirov, and Dolgoruki, September 19, 1716, Geb. Reg. The question of these 
troops was to be a perpetual source of conflict. 


17Mémoires pour servir a [histoire du XVIII siécle, conténant les négociations, 
traitez, résolutions, et autres documens authentiques concernant les affaires d’état, 
ed. Guillaume de Lamberty (The Hague, 1700-1748), IX, 628-30. Here is a letter 
of “A Gentleman of Mecklenburg to His Friend at Copenhagen” in which the 
Russian side of the controversy is defended. 


18Westphalen to King, June 20, June 27, 1716. Tydske Kancelliets Udenrigs 
Afdeling. Rusland B. Relationes aus Rusland von Ao. 1713 bis 1716. (Copenhagen) 
Vols. 58-59. (Hereafter cited: Rusland B. Relationes. . . .) 
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report, current in Copenhagen, that the Czar intended overrunning 
Denmark and seizing the country had little basis in fact but was 
widely accepted among the commen people.*® That the Danes 
feared the Russian soldiery was evident from the strong measures 
taken to protect vital places upon their arrival and during their 
stay in Denmark.”® Neither was there truth in the rumor of the 
Czar’s interest in securing a separate peace with Sweden through 
the threat of armed force to be used against Denmark. He was 
sincerely determined to carry out this invasion, but only if the 
chances of its success were more certain than at the last they 
seemed to ‘be. If he had been able to secure assistance from the 
Danes for the Russian diversion across the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
to effect the actual union of the English squadron under Norris 
with his fleet, the Czar would have completed plans even at so 
late a date. His distrust of the Danish ministers, the Wismar affair, 
the delay in transporting Russian troops to Denmark, and the 
Danish protest of Russian troops quartering in Mecklenburg all 
combined to make him disinclined to continue the alliance.”* The 
presence of a coterie of Danish ministers favorable to the Mecklen- 
burg nobility, and thus presumably opposing Russian aims in the 
duchy, also made the Czar suspicious. He blamed Bernstorff, 
George I’s Hanoverian minister, for the Danish attitude, for their 
lack of enthusiasm, and for their procrastination; more and more 
Peter was becoming disgusted with the scheming of George and 
the Hanoverian group. 

The effect upon Europe of the Czar’s decision to abandon the 
Skaane plan was twofold. Russian policies in western Europe, 
hitherto feared on account of the marriage of the Duchess Catherine 
to the Duke of Mecklenburg, were now viewed as dangerous 


19Bacmeister, II, 55-56; Holm, p. 124. 


20Peter Henry Bruce, Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, Esq., a Military Officer 
in the Service of Prussia, Russia, and Great Britain . .. (London, 1782), pp. 162-63; 
Bacmeister, II, 556. This work mentions that the Danes were lined up on the 
ramparts with guns to see that the Russian troops left and to be sure that they 
did not return. Another report by Polwarth was that he had learned that Russian 
troops had been fired upon when they landed. Polwarth Papers, 1, 74-79. 


21Holm, pp. 83-89; Tuxen, Harbou, and With-Seidelin, VIII, 286-92. 
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because of their potentialities. And, paradoxically enough, giving 
up the project strengthened the Czar’s hands, for being entrenched 
in Mecklenburg, opposed to Hanover and Denmark, and not too 
friendly with Prussia, he could threaten all three with equal ease 
by the solidarity of his military position. This was later to prove 
beneficial to him in playing the game of power diplomacy. 

Danish opposition to Peter’s decision was officially stated in a 
painfully long letter from Frederick to the Czar.”* The Danish king 
also enclosed a general resolution with various details of why his 
country wished to proceed and the purpose of their delay in 
preparations. The most logical pretext was that the Danes would 
find it impossible to spend money again on military and naval prepa- 
rations. Frederick pleaded for the completion of plans for many 
reasons: the expenses of transport rentals, the necessity of raising 
funds again in 1717, the unlikelihood of the English fleet assisting 
in the spring, the fear that Charles would invade Norway, and the 
danger that other powers might meddle in northern affairs and 
upset the fortunate circumstances of this autumn.” The Czar’s 
answer remained the same. 

Yet so long as the fleets and armies were still in Denmark, allied 
hopes for some military or naval action persisted. The return of 
Norris from Bornholm on September 20 caused the Danish min- 
isters and king to try to have the English admiral mediate with 
the Czar, as his standing with both parties was well known. In the 
conference on this subject the English-Hanoverian ministers were 
told the “descent” was not to be made, nor could Denmark carry 
out the invasion alone. For that reason Norris was requested to 
see the Czar and to convince him of Denmark’s desire to persevere 
in plans already arranged. Norris did confer with the Czar and 
thought he had succeeded in persuading Peter.** Later that eve- 
ning, while visiting with the Czar at the house of Sheremetev, the 
Russian field marshal, Norris was informed that the Russian ruler 
would not continue present co-operation with Denmark and that 
draft conventions for the next year would be taken up in the 

22September 20, 1716, Geb. Reg. 

28“Species facti,” September, 1716, Geh. Reg. 

4Norris’ report of September 25, 1716, Geh. Reg. 
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future.” The Hanoverian-English envoys were ordered by Stan- 
hope to seek any chance and to use all possible means to have the 
attack on Sweden completed. Incidentally, following the usual 
lines of George’s policy, they were also to suggest to the Czar 
the possibility and advisability of having his troops in Poland rather 
than Denmark or the Empire, as the war between Turkey and 
the Empire might involve Poland.” 

Under such circumstances it may readily be surmised that 
relations between Russia and Hanover were becoming more and 
more strained. Bernstorff was credited with a proposal to seize 
Russian ships, and even the person of the Czar himself, in order 
to guarantee the withdrawal of Russian troops from Denmark and 
the Empire.”” When Stanhope in London learned of the possibility 
of Peter’s taking possession of winter quarters in Denmark or the 
Empire by force, he sent word that strong representations should 
be made by Norris or Bothmer if the report proved true. All 
possible aid should be given to Denmark if the situation should 
come to such an impasse.” In a letter of September 29, Polwarth 
assured Stanhope that no violence was to be feared between Den- 
mark and Russia over the question of troops. He did report that 
the Czar was attempting to secure winter quarters in Denmark 
and, it was rumored, had offered the Danish king a sum of money 
for such quarters*—the last, a cheering bit of news for George I 
who was determined to keep Russian troops out of the Empire, 
even if it led to serious diplomatic conflicts with Russia. This avid 
desire to see Russian troops removed from Mecklenburg for the 
winter compelled George to ask his ministers to co-operate to the 
fullest extent with the Danes in any plan that they might pro- 
pose.*® In spite of Norris’ assurance that the Russian corps was 


25Polwarth to Robethon, Polwarth Papers, 1, 83-84. 

26] bid., p. 82. 

27]. F. Chance, George I and the Northern War (London, 1909), p. 134. 
28Stanhope to Norris, Polwarth Papers, I, 83. 

29Polwarth to Robethon, ibid., I, 85. 


80British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789, Sweden, ed. J. F. Chance (“Camden 
Third Series”; London, 1922) I, 89-90. (Hereafter cited: British Diplomatic In- 
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only pausing in Mecklenburg on its way to Poland, George began 
gathering his own troops on the Mecklenburg border in anticipa- 
tion of trouble and to protect Hanover in case of hostilities. 
The Danes were equally resolved that Russian troops were not 
to remain in Denmark. Where these troops were sent was im- 
material to the Danes, but they must depart from Danish territory. 
Frederick IV in a letter to the Czar, dated September 23, showed 
his willingness to allow Russian troops to remain if they were 
used for the Skaane invasion but refused an offer of fifteen bat- 
talions on the plea that such a number would be insufficient to 
protect Norway and Denmark. Russian troops should be embarked 
on Danish transports to sail wherever the Czar wished; the neces- 
sary arrangements had been made with the Danish admiral, Judi- 
chaer, to fulfill these provisions.** No direct answer to this letter 
was received and the omission was attributed to the Czar’s ill-humor. 
In order to have his case clearly stated, Frederick wrote to 
Emperor Charles VI disclaiming any responsibility for Russian 
activities or for what damage they might do. At the same time, 
a second letter to the Czar reiterated the Danish demand for the 
removal of Russian troops from Denmark as soon as possible. 
Again no answer was received from the Czar, but a statement 
was given to Sehested by Dolgoruki, the Russian minister to 
Denmark, to the effect that the embarkation of troops, with the 
exception of the cavalry, would take place whenever feasible. 
The Czar desired very much to have the protection of the Danish 
fleet for the trip to winter quarters, a request which was a tactful 
and tacit refusal of the Danish petition for the loan of Russian 
troops to protect Norway and Denmark. Dolgoruki’s request for 
Danish proposals for a 1717 invasion plan was refused on the 
grounds that any proposition should first come from the Russians, 
and that thereafter the Danish Council would consider the basis 
for a convention.*? The Council in addition refused the Russian 
demand for troop quarters in Denmark, in Danish-German prov- 
inces, or in Norway.** Another note of September 29 showed still 
31Frederick to Czar, September 23, 1716, Geb. Reg. 
32Frederick to the Czar and explanation, September 26, 1716, Geb. Reg. 
88Answer to Dolgoruki, September 28, 1716, ibid. 
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further obstinacy in regard to the withdrawal of her ally’s troops 
and future campaign plans. 

In pursuance of Stanhope’s orders the English-Hanoverian min- 
isters futilely attempted to reorganize matters. A conference be- 
tween Danish and Russian ministers, with Norris as moderator, 
resulted in nothing. Norris, however, was placed in an embarras- 
sing position by Gyldenléve’s request to cover the transport of 
Russian troops, for he had to refuse. George did not wish to sup- 
port Russian policies in Germany in any respect, even to the 
extent of assisting in transferring them from Denmark to Mecklen- 
burg. Shafirov also refused to agree to the plea for continuation 
of the invasion plan; he stated bluntly that the Czar would quarter 
his troops in Mecklenburg in order to have them close at hand in 
the following spring.* 

A meeting between the Czar and Frederick on October 3 
changed the position of the two states not a whit,*° but the min- 
isters of George I were ordered to urge a plan for an invasion 
from Finland, or, as suggested by Stanhope, an immediate attack 
upon Karlskrona.*’ The ensuing English-Hanoverian conference 
with the Czar’s ministers proved wholly unsuccessful.** Norris, 
however, agreed to present Russian ideas on the subject to the 
Danish ministers, which he did on October 5. At an earlier private 
meeting with Norris, Sehested had learned enough about the Czar’s 
proposals to make it apparent that the Czar intended to divide his 
troops into three parts. Attention was also paid to the embarkation 
of Russian troops, which had been unable to sail from Copen- 
hagen due to the lack of wind.** The presence of twenty-two 
Swedish men-of-war off Danzig was alluded to; Norris suggested 
allied naval action off Bornholm to prevent the Swedish fleet from 


34September 29, 1716, ibid. 
35Polwarth to Robethon, Polwarth Papers, I, 86-88. 


36Protocol of conference between Frederick IV and the Czar, October 3, 1716, 
Geb. Reg. During this conference the Danish king spent most of his time lament- 
ing the abandonment of the Skaane invasion. 


8*British Diplomatic Instructions . . . Sweden, I, 90, 91, 93-94. 
88Summary of conference, October 4, 1716, Polwarth Papers, 1, 88-89. 


891 bid., 1, 89-90. It was almost as difficult to get the Russian troops out of Copen- 
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re-entering Karlskrona, recommending engaging it in battle, if 
possible. The suggestion was taken without comment but re- 
appeared in later conferences. 

Two meetings between the Danes and English-Hanoverians 
resulted in little agreement but disclosed a rapidly growing anti- 
Russian sentiment. It was even suggested that the Russians be pre- 
vented from landing troops in Mecklenburg, but the English were 
dubious of their ground, and Norris told the Danish king that 
they had orders to “assist” the Danes. A short time later Polwarth 
received a letter from Robethon, the Hanoverian secretary in 
London, ordering him to press for the attack upon Karlskrona 
and to cease anti-Russian activity for the moment.*° 

Norris dined with the Czar on October 9 and proposed the 
plan of the attack upon the Swedish naval base with the combined 
allied fleet. The Czar seemed inclined to favor the plan, but he 
evidently desired some assurance that Denmark would join, for 
Norris, Polwarth, and Bothmer conferred on the following day 
with the Danish Admirals Gyldenlove, Raben, Sehested, and Gen- 
erals Scholten and Dewitz, concerning the question.‘t Evidently 
the Russian minister, Shafirov, with others of the Russian staff, 
was in attendance, for his opinions were expressed at various times 
during the discussion. Norris outlined plans for a raid upon Karls- 
krona stating that express orders had been given by the English 
king for the junction of the English squadron with the Dano- 
Russian fleet. Peter approved highly of the plan, so Shafirov said, 
and Russian forces would be employed if it were found practicable. 
The scheme, Norris went on to add, would require twenty to 
thirty thousand men to attack from the land side, while the allied 
fleet would enter the harbor and destroy the Swedish ships lying 
at anchor. 

Danish objections to the plan were most vigorous, and the Danish 
generals were of the opinion that, unless the Czar used his galleys 
to aid the combined force operating within the harbor, nothing 


40Cf. Memorandum of conference, October 5, 1716, Geb. Reg., and Polwarth’s 
memorandum, Polwarth Papers, I, go; also letters between Polwarth and Robethon, 
Pp. 73-93. For the second conference see Memorandum of conference, October 8, 
1716, ibid., I, 91-92. 
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could be done at this late season. Scheltinga, the Russian vice- 
admiral in command of the galley fleet, refused to approve this 
proposal as the galleys were too light to withstand winter storms. 
Danish objections were also raised because of: the need of heavy 
siege artillery; the necessity of finding horses, a difficult task so 
late in the year; and the want of provisions for the entire army. 
A second reason for opposing the plan was that Charles XII was 
supposed to have his army congregated in Skaane, which made 
the affair doubly hazardous. The bombardment of Karlskrona, the 
attack from the land side, and the destruction of the Swedish fleet 
were not'to be lightly undertaken at this juncture. The Danes 
were no doubt wary of the plan and of its cost to their govern- 
ment. From these surly expressions of Danish obstinacy Norris 
observed that nothing could be done. He therefore asked for a 
report of the results of the conference for Frederick IV and the 
Czar, and pleaded for some form of plan for the following year. 
Yet he could not answer affirmatively Dolgoruki’s inquiry as to 
the powers of the English-Hanoverian ministers to negotiate; all 
he could say was that no hindrance stood in the way of securing 
instructions and full powers if there were some prospect of the 
conclusion of a convention. Sehested complimented the English 
ministers on their proposal, while tactfully and belatedly expressing 
Danish willingness to join a combined operation against Karls- 
krona if the scheme were practicable, but no obstacle to the em- 
barkation of Russian troops and their transportation out of Denmark 
could be considered at the moment. 

The failure to agree to Norris’ proposed attack on Karlskrona 
marks the last serious endeavor to secure action from the Russo- 
Danish armies and fleets in 1716, but, diplomatically, the Danish 
king’s statement the next day, October 10, denotes the end of the 
northern alliance. Its immediate publication in news journals drove 
both the Czar and George I onto the defensive, for the king’s 
declaration placed responsibility for the failure of the plan upon 
the Czar’s shoulders and showed George to be a willing partner 
in the invasion of Sweden as king of England. Repercussions in 
English public opinion were immediate, for the majority of the 
people did not ‘wish to see Sweden’s position altered; such an 
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alteration would jeopardize the balance in the Baltic by making 
Russia a major power.” 

In spite of current disagreements as to policies and plans both 
the Russian and Danish ministries were laboring to perfect a con- 
vention for the coming year covering an invasion of Sweden. 
Two draft projects were presented at a conference on October 10 
in which the Russian ministers found the Danish draft proposals 
unsound, mainly because the co-operation of the English fleet was 
not stipulated, and the Danish navy was not bound to support 
the Russian descent across the Gulf of Bothnia into Sweden.“ 
The disparity in the texts of the draft treaties was too great for 
early removal by negotiations. The Danish answer to the Russian 
proposals, handed the Czar by Westphalen, consisted largely of 
complaints, together with protestations of desires to continue 
plans for an invasion. Frederick IV did not offer a single rational 
proposal or reason for not accepting the Russian draft, or any 
defense of his own counter-proposal.** Polwarth wrote early in 
October to Robethon of the unlikelihood of any agreement for 
action in 1716 and even stated that it was strongly possible that 
the Czar might leave Copenhagen without formulating any plan 
for the spring campaign.“ The Danes insisted that English aid 
must be given and that England must promise them a squadron 
in 1717. 

Norris implied that such aid would be given, if the dual ques- 
tions whether they were to undertake the Skaane or the Finnish 
invasion and whether Russian troops would be removed from 
Mecklenburg were settled. When the Danes asked him to secure 
instructions and full powers, Norris stated that no action could be 


42October 10, 1716, Geb. Reg.; George I to Frederick IV, September 5, 1716, 
Tydske Kancelliets Udenrigs Afdeling. England C. Envoye extraordinaire Henrik 
Frederik von Séblenthals Gesandtskabs-Arkiv . . . 1711-1731 (Copenhagen), cf. 
Chance, George I and the Northern War, pp. 141-42. (Hereafter cited: England C. 
Envoye . . . Sdblenthals.) 


48October 11, 12, 1716, Geb. Reg. Other copies of the draft treaties are to be 
found in England C. Envoye . . . Séhlenthals; a résumé of them can be found in 
Holm, pp. 105-7; the conference of October 10, 1716, is in Geb. Reg. 
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taken until it was apparent that the two questions had been com- 
pletely arranged to the satisfaction of George I. Norris was even 
more reluctant to mollify the Danes when he found that Gylden- 
léve had orders to sail with the English fleet no farther north 
or east in the Baltic than the island of Oland. Norris begged 
Sehested for Danish fleet support, but his own request was blocked 
by the necessity of securing Bothmer’s and Polwarth’s consent. 
Norris’ chief aim in proposing such a combination was to protect 
merchantmen and to see that a watch was kept on the cruising 
Swedish fleet. Sehested referred Norris’ letter to Gyldenléve, 
which was tantamount to pigeonholing the matter.** 

Thus northern affairs seemed to be coming to a conclusion little 
desired by any members of the northern league. Because it was 
so clear that nothing was to be done—and George I at Hanover 
had received this impression—orders were given to Norris in the 
last week in October to leave the Baltic when the fleet and mer- 
chantmen were ready. The English king expressed his complete 
dissatisfaction with Danish obstinacy and ordered Polwarth to 
protest against Danish conduct in the matter of transports to 
Mecklenburg and her selfish insistence upon her own plan for 
the invasion of Sweden in 1717. He was also to ask why she 
refused to quarter Russian troops in Denmark.*’ Evidently George 
was somewhat piqued by the naked state in which Frederick had 
left him by uncovering his anti-Swedish policies. Norris’ conduct 
at Copenhagen had been exemplary, so the king stated, which 
meant that the English admiral had avoided committing himself, 
or England, to any further action in behalf of the northern alliance, 
a policy which George wished to have pursued.“ 

Futile attempts to arrange an invasion plan for 1717 and to mend 
relations between Denmark and Russia continued. Conferences 
regarding plans ended in disagreements, recriminations, and Danish 
pleas of poverty, while Peter stubbornly insisted on Denmark 


46Norris to Polwarth and Norris to Sehested, ibid., I, 99; Sehested to Norris, 
October 15, 1716, Geb. Reg. 


‘7Stanhope to Polwarth, Polwarth Papers, 1, 99. 


*8Stanhope to Norris, October 16, 1716, British Diplomatic Instructions . . . 
Sweden, I, 94-95. 
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assuming a larger economic and military share in projects for the 
coming year.*® To the English ministers Frederick IV complained 
of the Czar’s resolute insistence upon his own scheme, and for 
that reason he wanted to know if George would not give orders 
to Norris to combine the English squadron with the Danish fleet, 
either in the Baltic or off Norway.’’ On October 21, before any- 
thing could be done by the English ministers to fulfill Frederick’s 
request for the English squadron, the Danish king issued a decla- 
ration in reference to the Czar’s position, his loan of troops, and 
the coming campaign of 1717. The Danish king, hitherto well- 
advised, revealed a lamentable lack of counsel in the issuance of 
this declaration. It was, perhaps, justified as a defense of Denmark’s 
prerogatives, but, in light of what was being attempted, it showed 
a misapprehension of the diplomatic consequences. By this rejec- 
tion of the Russian proposals, greater problems than Danish officials 
could solve were created. The declaration read like a rebuke to 
Russian hopes of a Dano-Russian alliance; henceforth Denmark 
could not hope to gain the Czar’s consent to any alliance, however 
attractive it might be. By the same declaration Frederick doomed 
to failure Westphalen’s subsequent attempts to formulate a plan 
for northern collaboration.” 

This resolve was perhaps the reason why the Czar questioned 
Norris as to what aid George would give him if he undertook an 
invasion of Sweden alone. The Dano-Russian alliance was dis- 
carded as the Danes were raising too many difficulties. Specifically, 
the Czar asked for a combined Dutch-English squadron to cover 
the Russian expedition from the Aaland Islands into Sweden. 
While Norris stated he personally thought it would be agreeable 
to George I, the plan was eventually to be discarded because the 
Czar would not fulfill the English demand for the withdrawal of 
his troops from Mecklenburg.” 

The chances that the Skaane invasion could be completed in 


49October 17, 1716, Geb. Reg. 
50Protocol of conference, October 20, 1716, ibid. 
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1716 were remote. Danish pessimism was further confirmed when 
Westphalen was sent to find out whether an agreement could not 
be reached before the Czar’s departure from Copenhagen, which 
was planned to take place soon, and he was told by Shafirov that 
the Czar’s final resolution had been given the Danish ministers in 
previous conferences. If Denmark wished to begin negotiations 
on the basis of his proposals, efforts would be made to arrange a 
concert; otherwise nothing would be attempted.** The brevity 
of time was apparent when it was perceived that Russian troops 
were ready to sail and that the Czar was soon to follow. 

A final ceremonial meeting between the two monarchs was pro- 
posed, and Frederick IV prepared a statement of Danish aims and 
purposes. On October 26 Westphalen was sent to the Czar to 
pave the way for this display of amity between Frederick and 
Peter when the latter was to leave Copenhagen. He was unable to 
see the Czar and thus unable to accomplish his purpose, but Shafirov 
told him that no hindrances prevented the arrangement of a con- 
vention for a spring campaign. Denmark’s plan for English assist- 
ance was making negotiations a difficult matter, for George was 
obstinately insisting that the Russian corps be removed from the 
Empire.°* 

Thus, instead of the ceremonial meeting with its fine phrases and 
friendly assurances, only a statement was issued of the Czar’s 
wishes. The Danes were advised to persuade England to agree to 
the Russian proposals and were to give such proofs of their inten- 
tion to enter the campaign of 1717 as the king of England should 


58Westphalen to King, October 23, 1716, Geb. Reg. 


54As a matter of fact Russian soldiers had been on board ships in Copenhagen 
harbor for a month awaiting favorable winds to set sail for Mecklenburg. Their 
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Harbou, and With-Seidelin, VIII, 321-22. 
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require.” The same morning the Czar and Czarina left Copen- 
hagen for Hamburg with the usual formalities of salutes and 
courtesies from the Danish court. Norris, with the Danish fleet, 
eventually sailed to Bornholm to join the merchant ships there 
and to convoy them to Copenhagen. In the middle of November 
he left Copenhagen harbor and arrived at the Nore on Novem- 
ber 29. Thus, in spite of the continuance of diplomatic endeavors 
to arrange a plan for an attack upon Sweden in 1717, the drama 
of the Skaane invasion of 1716 was over with the main actors 
departing the stage. 

The negotiations during the winter of 1716-17 succeeded only 
in pointing out the differences between the two camps within 
the northern alliance. Westphalen, the Danish envoy, followed 
the Czar to Hamburg, Pyrmont, then to Holland, all the while 
lamenting his inability to make progress in arranging a convention 
for a spring campaign. He complained of the drunkenness of the 
Czar, of his absorption in social affairs, and of his deliberate avoid- 
ance of the subject of Dano-Russian relations.” 

European alliances were being rearranged, and neither the Czar 
nor his ministers were in a mood to talk of a campaign in 1717 
when matters of such importance were being discussed. The Euro- 
pean realignment was formally begun in January when the secret 
negotiations of Abbé Dubois ended in a defensive alliance between 
France and England. Having relations with France on a firm basis, 
George increased his hostility toward Russia. He insisted upon 
the removal of Russian troops from the Empire before discussing 
co-operation between Russia and England in a Swedish invasion. 
He further attempted to cajole Denmark to side with him against 
the rising Russian influence in northern Europe. 

Various incidents also arose to confuse and complex Dano- 
Russian relations. The Travemiinde affair, involving the quarter- 
ing of Russian troops in a city supposedly under Danish jurisdiction, 
placed Westphalen in a very delicate and embarrassing position. 


57October 27, 1716, ibid. 
58For information on these later negotiations see Westphalen’s letters to the 
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Shafirov called the matter an “innocent demarche”; the Danes 
termed it a serious infringement of their sovereignty. Westphalen 
was forced to explain a heated letter of Frederick to Peter regard- 
ing the matter, but he could only offer weak excuses. In January 
a series of conferences in Amsterdam and Copenhagen between 
the Danish and Russian ministers brought about the final break." 
Shafirov explained the situation to Westphalen, but concluded 
with ominous words: “I wish Denmark good luck and victory on 
her way alone.” It was more than Westphalen could bear; he 
wrote in discouraging terms to the Danish king. A Danish victory 
in the northern war did come in 1719, but it was yet long distant 
and then only partial. 

The projected invasion of Sweden in 1716 is unique in that, 
while failing, it caused Sweden to cease her efforts to regain her 
lost dominance of the Baltic and to turn her thoughts to peace. 
If successful the expedition would have meant the end of Sweden 
as an independent state and would have given Russia all of Finland 
and hegemony in the Baltic. The land of Sweden itself would have 
been divided and the southern portion given to Denmark. The 
major stumbling block to these plans was the failure of England- 
Hanover, in the person of George I, to co-operate. He opposed 
Russian aggression and aggrandizement abroad; he opposed the 
extension of her influence and prestige; Danish control of the 
Sound was dangerous and the balance of power must be maintained 
in the Baltic. He envisioned a balance between Denmark, Sweden, 
Prussia, and Russia with the English fleet serving as the counter- 
weight. At the time set for the invasion in September, 1716, he 
was in favor of supporting Russo-Danish claims and policies, but 
he soon perceived his error and changed his plans. 

Today these same territories are under fire. What is to be the 
solution to the problem of possession of the Baltic provinces and 
dominance of the Baltic Sea? It was not settled by the abortive 

5°For the story of these conferences see letters to Westphalen, January 12, 19, 
30, 1717, Tydske Kancelliets Udenrigs Afdeling. Rusland C. Envoye extraordinaire 
Hans Georg von Westphals Gesandtskabs-Arkiv, Sept. 1714-1717. (Copenhagen) 
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Skaane expedition in 1716, but today the decision, not made in 
the time of Peter the Great and Charles XII, is likely to be in 
favor of Russia. 





Southey the Schoolboy 


By Rotanp BauGHMAN 


NcE, in middle life, Robert Southey was persuaded to make 
O a start at writing his own biography. In a series of seventeen 
letters to John May, written from 1820 to 1825, he dealt in detail 
with his childhood and early boyhood, including such particulars 
of family history as he considered relevant to a discussion of his 
own career. After his death the letters were published at the begin- 
ning of his Life and Correspondence, edited by his son, Cuthbert 
Southey. They contain nearly all that is now known of the poet’s 
earliest years, and have provided the basis for all subsequent studies 
of his childhood, including the opening section of the latest and 
most sympathetic analysis, that published by Professor William 
Haller in 1917. 

Southey’s account is dependable and fairly generous with facts 
as far as it goes, but it comes to an abrupt close at a crucial point, 
leaving us to search other sources for the events which led to 
his expulsion from Westminster School in the spring of 1792, 
and which, later in the same year, prevented his admission to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Certainly we should expect those events 
to have had a pronounced effect on a seventeen-year-old boy 
whose nature already had been somewhat introverted by a circum- 
scribed childhood; inevitably they fostered a natural defiance of 
what he considered to be stupidity in high places. Such spirit is 
common to all lads of his age who are worth their salt, and in 
Southey’s case it was accentuated, as with Wordsworth and Coler- 
idge, by the social and political travail the world was then ex- 
periencing. Possibly, too, Southey’s school troubles altered the 
course of his whole life by bringing him too soon into contact 
with realities which maturity and a more orderly education would 
have better prepared him to meet. 


Robert Southey, The Life and Correspondence, ed. Charles Cuthbert Southey. 
6 vols. (1849-50). Hereafter referred to as Life. 


2William Haller, The Early Life of Robert Southey, 1774-1803 (1917). Here- 
after referred to as “Haller.” 
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In later years Southey became an indefatigable and valued cor- 
respondent, and huge masses of his letters have been preserved. 
In addition to the six volumes of the Life and Correspondence, a 
further collection in four volumes was published in 1856.* Various 
smaller selections have appeared since, and a definitive compilation 
of all important Southey correspondence, including hundreds of 
pieces not hitherto available in print, is now being undertaken by 
Professor Kenneth Curry of the University of Tennessee.‘ But, in 
spite of the existence of a vast number of Southey’s letters, his 
years in school are represented by only a scant handful of those 
published. Consequently most of our knowledge about the West- 
minster affair and the troubled months that ensued depends on 
particulars set down by Southey at a much later time, when 
growing tolerance had tempered the bitterness he had felt at first. 
Any addition, therefore, to the record of how he reasoned and 
responded during the disastrous tilt with the school authorities, 
and of the changes in him resulting from that experience, will be 
welcomed by all who study the unfolding of his character. 

Recently the Huntington Library was given a packet of nine 
letters written by Southey during the critical period of 1792 and 
1793. They were donated by Mr. Herbert Edward Collins of 
Rivera, California, whose family had preserved them for a century 
and a half. The facts about the original recipient of the letters, 
one Charles Collins, are elusive. He is entered in family annals 
as having been born in 1779, the son of William and Sarah Astell 
Collins of Maize Hill, Greenwich, Kent. His father had been a 
native of Frolesworth, Leicestershire, before removing to Maize 
Hill, and his mother had come from Birmingham. Charles Collins 
married Jane Forman of Peckham, Surrey, by whom he had a son, 
also named Charles. Charles senior died April 27, 1806. The record 
is straightforward enough except for the date of birth; it seems 
improbable that Southey at seventeen would have written so 


3Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. John Wood Warter. 4 vols. 
(1856). Hereafter referred to as “Warter.” 


4] am much indebted to Dr. Curry for his generous interest in the preparation 
of this paper, and for a number of references which might not have been dis- 
covered without his assistance. 
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seriously to a boy of twelve. The friendship becomes more 
reasonable if we assume 1777 to be the true birth date, wrongly 
transcribed 1779 in the genealogy. That date is substantiated to 
some extent in the published alumni lists of Westminster School 
and Oxford University,’ which note that Collins matriculated at 
Christ Church on January 31, 1793, at the age of sixteen. On other 
counts, however, the lists are apparently in error; the Westminster 
entry (which was admittedly compiled from an “extraneous 
source”) records his death in 1843 and adds that he was rector of 
Frinstead and Milstead, in Kent, from 1831. It seems most likely 
that data concerning Charles Collins, the father, were inadvert- 
ently combined with information about Charles Collins, the son, 
especially in view of a statement made by Southey in an unpub- 
lished letter* to his cousin, Edward Hill, dated September 30, 1829: 


He [i.e., Lightfoot, tutor and fellow of Exeter, and son of Southey’s 
prt 4 Nicholas Lightfoot] may very likely introduce you 
to a pupil of his by name Collins whose father is an old acquaintance of 
mine and whose uncle (long since dead) was one of my most intimate 
school and college friends. . . . His parents live at Maize Hill where 
I used to visit in the grandfather’s time, and they are very worthy 
people as were their elders who are departed. His elder brother is going 
as a Gent. Commoner to Magdalen, where I shall give him a note of 
introduction to Morrell; he will have a good estate in Perthshire. 


The nine letters from Southey to Charles Collins are for the 
most part unpublished; Cuthbert Southey had access to them but 
used excerpts from only two.’ The series begins in December, 1791, 
some months before Southey was expelled from Westminster 
School, and ends in November, 1793, after he had spent one term 
and missed the next at Balliol College. They reveal certain phases 
of the development, over two short years, in the personality of 
an ambitious but sensitive youth—a development from a some- 

5The Record of Old Westminsters, compiled by G. F. Russell Barker and Alan 
H. Stenning. 2 vols. (1928). A supplement compiled by J. B. Whitmore and 
G. R. Y. Radcliffe brings the record down to 1937 and supplies addenda and 
corrigenda for the earlier list. Alumni Oxonienses, ed. Joseph Foster. 4 vols. 
(1887-88). 

6The passage quoted from this letter was supplied by Dr. Curry. 


Life, I, 178-80, 188-9. 
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times pompous, always self-conscious adolescent who thought 
nothing of subjecting his companions to letters that were largely 
exercises in rhetoric and rhyming, to a man who had known frus- 
trations and injustices, and had learned at last something of the 
true value of friends. Laden with poetic lumber and stripling phi- 
losophies, yet light in direct facts, the letters to Collins neither 
enhance their author’s literary reputation nor completely fill the 
gap in our knowledge about this period of his life. But their very 
earnestness and the fresh glimpses into Southey’s growth which 
they afford justify at least partial publication. The present article 
is intended to put into print all of the useful sections, with some 
necessary repetition of well-known facts to provide a setting for 
the new matter. 

Much has been made of the notion that, during his childhood, 
Robert Southey had too little companionship of the sort which 
boys require, but the facts do not show that he suffered more in 
that respect than many another youth of his station and turn of 
mind. He spent four or five years at a day school in Bristol, and 
later, in the period preceding his departure for Westminster, he 
had at least one close friend of his own age in Shadrach Weeks, 
the brother of his aunt’s house-maid. Together the boys ranged 
the River Avon. “Had it not been for this companion,” Southey 
told John May in 1824, “there would have been nothing to coun- 
teract the effeminating and debilitating tendency of the habits to 
which my aunt’s peculiarities subjected me.”* It is certainly true 
that many of his pliable years were spent in a trying environment, 
the home of his mother’s sister, Miss Tyler—“at once tyrannical 
and indulgent”—whose eccentric ideas of child-care gave the boy 
small chance for normal development. Restrained in some direc- 
tions, he was governed not at all in others. The Bristol country- 
side was his to wander over, perhaps too often by himself, and in 
after years he recalled those jaunts with the keenest pleasure. On 
the other hand, there were countless hours alone indoors when he 
was forced to manufacture his amusement out of the fabric of 
his thoughts. 

His alert imagination and natural fondness for reading were 

SLife, I, 131. 
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fostered by his aunt’s insatiable devotion to the theater. She 
had carte blanche to the Bath playhouse, and she introduced the 
drama to Southey when he was only four years old. “Nothing 
could be more propitious for me,” he wrote nearly half a century 
later, “considering my aptitudes and tendency of mind, than Miss 
Tyler’s predilection, I might almost call it passion, for the theatre. 
Owing to this, Shakespere was in my hands as soon as I could 
read; and it was long before I had any other knowledge of the 
history of England than what I gathered from his plays.”® Southey 
seems never to have harbored any real resentment for his peculiar 
training, although he considered it to have been “thoroughly in- 
judicious”; on the contrary, he was always as quick to admit the 
unusual advantages he had enjoyed as to cite the difficulties ex- 
perienced under his aunt’s whimsical tutelage. 

Whatever had been the earlier restrictions on Southey’s freedom 
to seek companionship, his troubles in that respect were over when 
he reached the age of thirteen, for then, in February, 1788, he 
entered Westminster School. His formal account to John May 
names few of the friends he made there, but his letters are more 
generous. Besides Collins his chief intimates were Grosvenor Charles 
Bedford (1773-1839),*° to whom Southey dedicated Roderick in 
1814; his brother, Horace Walpole Bedford (1776?-1807), known 
as “the Doctor” or “Dr. Johnson”; Charles Watkyn Williams- 
Wynn (1775-1850), who was for a time Southey’s room-mate, and 
to whom Madoc was dedicated in 1805 because he had suggested 
the subject of the poem; Robert Henry Peckwell (1776-1823), 
who later took his mother’s surname, Blosset; William Rough 
(1773-1838); George Strachey (1776-1849), to whom Southey 
was assigned in the fourth form; John Marten Butt (1774-1846), 
familiarly called by his middle name; Thomas Davis Lamb (1775- 
1818), sometimes confused with his father, Thomas Phillips Lamb, 
due to Southey’s informality in corresponding with the latter; 
and Edward Combe (1774?-1848), nicknamed “His Majesty,” 

®Life, I, 70. 

10Full names and dates of Westminster students are from The Record of Old 


Westminsters, cited above. In a few cases birth dates are not given in that list, 
and have had to be supplied from other evidence. Such cases are queried. 
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“His Highness,” “the King,” and Agamemnon’s sobriquet, anax 
andron. Years later Southey spoke warmly of Combe and Lamb, 
calling them his “two most intimate associates” at Westminster. 
With these and other companions he spent the next four years. 
He was a fair but scarcely spectacular scholar: in 1789 he failed 
in the “Challenge,” an official competition whereby successful 
students were selected for the College, entailing special academic 
privileges, on the basis of their mastery of Latin grammar. On the 
whole, however, Southey progressed adequately in those studies 
which gripped his interest. He seems to have entered into student 
life with normal ease, joining in the usual mischief, having his 
share of troubles with bullies, and gaining at last an established 
position among his two hundred and fifty fellows. Although he 
later scorned the educational methods used at Westminster, being 
especially bitter about the Challenge, which he termed a “cram,” 
his life there was on the whole a pleasant memory. The following 
excerpt from a long poem that was included in one of the letters 
to Collins shows how early he began to appreciate the advantages 
of the school. It was written on January 12, 1793, just as Collins 
was about to matriculate at Christ Church, and only a few days 
before Southey began his own short career at Balliol College. The 
poem consists of twenty stanzas of schoolboy verse, fittingly titled 
at the end “Parvum in Multo.” As most of its valuable content is 
restated with greater clarity in the prose part of the letter (which 
is reproduced in its proper chronological place hereafter), only 
this brief specimen need be given here. It should be noted that in 
this and all other quotations from Southey’s letters to Collins in- 
cluded in this paper the spelling has been brought into conformity 
with modern practice, and the punctuation has been clarified. 


I 
Farewell to Westminster, my friend is gone. 
The bands that held me once so close—no more. 
Shivering at morn no more I wait for John 
At stated hour to send me to my lore. 
Farewell the seat of Pedantry & Pride 
Where well-wigg’d Folly fills the elbow’d chair, 
Where stern Intolerance glows with monstrous stare, 
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Wrapt in himself & scorns the world beside. 
Farewell to impositions & the rod, 
Farewell Constraint & Shame—Falsehood farewell & Dodd. 


2 


When Persecution erst uprear’d the cry 
Devils & Doctors set their wits gainst me, 
When Bishops sage cried out on Blasphemy 
And, met in council, issued their decree, 
When stern Injustice call’d the aid of Law, 
Vincent stoop’d down to league with Egerton, 
And Fraud & Force bid luckless me be gone, 
Whilst Prosecution strove to strike with awe, 
Poor I could do no more than grow resign’d. 
I went, but left my friends my better part behind. 


3 


Those friends are gone—broke is the scanty chain 
That link’d me where I learnt to suffer wrong. 
Combe, Lamb depart & you alone remain 
A little while, then quit the unheeded throng. 
Farewell to Westminster. Yet still my soul 
Parts with reluctance from the scene belov’d 
Where every bliss of social joy I prov’d, 
Where wont the weeks & months unheeded roll, 
Where oft Injustice’ power I wont defy, 
For Dodd was oft unjust & oft rebellious I. 


4 
The stolen walk, the secret porter pot, 
The exercise for supper laid aside, 
The pudding with such care & trouble got, 
Made with such pains & eaten with such pride, 
The noise I us’d to make but never hear, 
The wise precaution of the bolted door— 
These days are past—these occupations o’er, 
Absent, far absent every scene so dear. 
Early I rise nor wish to go astray, 
When least commanded, still the most dispos’d to obey. 


The expulsion episode, with its “intolerance” and “persecution,” 
was the direct result of Southey’s literary ambitions. He had always 
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envisioned himself as an author, and yearned to see his writings in 
print. In his first year at Westminster, under the emotional stimula- 
tion occasioned by the death of his baby sister, he had written an 
elegy about her and submitted it anonymously to the current 
student periodical, The Trifler. The poem was never published, 
although the editor acknowledged its receipt. Beyond question 
Southey was keenly disappointed, but he kept the secret of his 
authorship, and thereafter his writings were circulated among only 
his closer friends. The winter of 1791, however, saw him, with 
Grosvenor Bedford, Collins, Strachey, and Wynn, complete plans 
for issuing a successor to The Trifler, which had expired after 
about forty numbers. The new paper, The Flagellant, made its first 
appearance on March 1, 1792. The following letter to Collins, 
written by Southey while he was away from school during the 
Christmas holidays, reveals all the bombast that the boy, just 
turned seventeen, had at his command, but it also shows how 
personal was his interest in the new publication, and how vital 
its success was to him. 


Bath. Saturday. December 10, 1791. 

Dear Collins 

The first hours of my arrival are devoted to you, & you will excuse 
the inaccuracies which fall from the pen of one tormented with a 
horrible headache. Wynn will be in town Monday next. See him as my 
substitute at Bedford’s & settle whatever you think proper in my name, 
but insist upon avowing the paper from Westminster, as otherwise it 
must descend to oblivion & the chandler’s shop. By dating it thence it 
will burst into notice, very probably acquire correspondents & insure 
a good local sale. Old Westminsters at Oxford & Cambridge will be 
glad to see some sparks of genius from their old habitation. Should it 
fail it cannot well be worse than the Trifler, should it succeed it will 
retrieve the reputation of the school & establish our own. Allow me 
to say I do not much doubt of success. Naturally sanguine in my ex- 
pectations, I think I may be so now with justice. Bedford, Wynn & 
Strachey are either of them equal to any of the authors of the Trifler, 
& if I thought my verses only equal to those in that paper I would 
burn every line. Remember what Rough said the other day & allow 
my vanity not half so bad as if I affected modesty. 

In my journey down a train of ideas crowded into my mind about 
the holiday’s task, & I fancy I shall succeed. First invoke Winter, 
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describe his seat amongst the Andes—Iceland—the Glaciers. Lapland. 
Siberia, the exiles there. Then paint the climate of India & the insuffer- 
able heat. Happy climate of England. The pleasures of a wintry season. 
Christmas. The games of chess & backgammon by the fire. Theatres, 
assemblies, dancing. & conclude with considering Winter in a moral 


light. I forgot to arrange Ovid in exile properly. Take the few lines of 
the beginning. 


Sovereign of the shivering hall, 
Thee, o Winter, thee I call. 
Come then from thy frozen seat, 
Come from thy secret, sad retreat, 
Come with all thy train along, 
Come inspire the festive throng. 


High where the sullen Andes rear their heads 
There holds the hoary sire his silent reign, 

Where aye the snow a silver mantle spreads 
When the hot dogstar scorches all the plain. 


Some images from Job may be introduced here, & I think I can extend 
it to an hundred or 150 lines without flagging. 


Sunday Morning 

I shall today send a paragraph to the Argus stating that a new peri- 
odical publication i is to be expected shortly from Westminster—it will 
naturally excite the curiosity of the people & they will wait with some 
impatience for it. As you will see young Wynn, tell him my direction 
that he may write & give me his. A letter directed to me, No. 9, Duke 
Street, Bath, will come safe. And now as I have nothing else to say, 
take a story I read yesterday as a true one which strikes me as an in- 
stance of more refin’d barbarity than any in the annals of cruelty. A 
prisoner in the dreary cells of the Bastille had familiarized a spider, 
the only tenant except himself of the miserable spot. To a man secluded 
thus from the light of day & every living creature, this reptile was a 
kind of mournful companion. The keeper at length took notice of it 
& told the Governor. The Governor commanded him to tread upon it. 
I have read instances of barbarity which have made my blood run 
cold, but never did I meet with so wanton, so refin’d a one before. I 
know not whether this may strike you as forcibly as it does me. An 
animal which time has rendered dear to one becomes as an old friend, 
& we feel the same reluctance to part from it. I remem[ = 


11Page damaged here, and below, with some loss of text. 
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owl died I could have cried. Now what must this poor wretch have 
felt [ ] companion he was ever like to have crush’d to atoms 
by the wanton tre[ ] inhumanity? I will certainly introduce the 
story in some ode one of [ 

In all probability you are tired with wading — this epistle, 
“ [ ] except that I shall be very glad to hear from you very 
often [ ] 


yours sincerely 


Robert Southey 


The Flagellant, says Dr. Haller, “purported to be the organ of 
four Westminster scholars who had retired to a ruined monastery 
in order to lash the vices of society.”"* Southey as “Gualbertus,” 
Bedford as “St. Peter the Hermit,” Strachey as “St. Basil,” and 
Wynn as “St. Pardulph” were to furnish the contents of the new 
magazine, but other students—Collins, at any rate—were involved 
in formulating the plans. The first number was entirely the work of 
“St. Peter the Hermit,” and Bedford was also largely responsible 
for the next three issues, which were harmless enough. Southey 
was of course impatient to try his own hand at producing the 
paper, and when his turn came, at the fifth number, he undertook 
the mission with far more enthusiasm than tact. 

He chose for his theme the impolitic argument that the custom 
of flogging as practiced by schoolmasters is “beastly and idolatrous,” 
reaching the climax of his essay with the following round curse: 
“whosoever floggeth, that is, performeth the will of Satan, com- 
mitteth an abomination: to him, therefore, to all the consumers 
of birch, as to the priests of Lucifer, ANATHEMA.””* It is easy to 
understand now that he was charmed principally by the pure gold 
of his own rhetoric and meant no real offense to the school authori- 
ties. There seems to be no positive record that he himself ever 
suffered the rod at their hands. But flogging was the mainstay 
of discipline at Westminster, as it was at most boys’ schools in 
that day, and Dr. William Vincent, then Head Master, was out- 
raged at the inference that he was one with the priests of Lucifer 
simply because he punished mischiefmakers after the accepted 


12Haller, p. 40. 
18T he Flagellant, V, 88-9, as quoted by Haller, p. 41. 
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fashion. It has been suggested—and borne out by occasional hints 
in Southey’s letters—that the youth had shown other noncon- 
formist tendencies, and indeed it is difficult to understand why 
such severe measures were taken against him as the result of a single 
transgression. At any rate, Dr. Vincent threatened immediate legal 
action against The Flagellant on the ground that he had been li- 
belled. Southey was of course obliged to admit authorship of the 
offending piece and to write a letter of apology—‘“for which,” 
he told Tom Lamb’s father, “I much reproach myself, as expressing 
contrition I did not feel, and apologising for an action which I 
thought needed no apology.”** Stemming from such an attitude the 
letter would have had to have been a masterpiece of dissimulation 
to mollify the experienced Dr. Vincent. Apparently it was less than 
that, for Southey was privately dismissed from the school within 
three weeks of the appearance on March 29 of the unfortunate 
“Number 5.” 

Burning with resentment at his treatment, he departed for the 
home of Miss Tyler, who lived at that time in College Green, 
Bristol. It seems likely, however, that he sought first refuge with 
some friends of his aunt, the Misses Delamare, at whose house in 
Cheshunt he had spent many happier days; his next letter to Collins 
was posted at Waltham Cross, only a mile from Cheshunt, in mid- 
April. It is reproduced here in full. Undated except for the London 
receipt stamp, “AP 16 92,” the letter is no more than a fair copy 
of a poem, “To Ignorance,” to which a more personal postscript 
in verse was appended, and the whole folded, addressed, sealed, 
and sent by post. It was written when Southey obviously was 
feeling sorriest for himself, and his emotion is reflected in the 
quality of the poetry, which is abler by far than much to be found 
in this series of letters. The allusions are for the most part quite 
clear: “Dodd” is James W. Dodd, then Usher at Westminster 
School; “Wingfield” is John Wingfield, Under Master; “the Doc- 
tor” in this instance is of course Vincent; “Markham” is William 
Markham, Archbishop of York; and “More” and “Canterbury” 
refer to John Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose seat, 


14Warter, I, 6. 
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“Lambeth’s throne,” lay just over the Thames from Westminster. 
The reference to “Reed” has not yielded to investigation. 

The place of the two Archbishops in the picture is a matter for 
speculation. Markham, who “reassumes his birchen state,” had 
been Head Master many years before and doubtless retained an 
active interest in the school; Moore, being near at hand, might 
easily have been consulted in so serious a matter as Vincent’s 
proposal to take legal action against a group of students. These 
ecclesiastical dignitaries may have been official visitors at the school, 
but no evidence confirming that supposition has come to light. 
In any case Southey’s assertion that they were involved in his dis- 
missal could scarcely have been without foundation. As a hurt and 
angry boy he did not hesitate to name his persecutors, and even 
after many years he still insisted that there had been “more wigs 
than brains laid together about that poor number of the ‘Flagel- 
lant!’ "25 


To Ignorance 


Parent of happiness, thou well-wigg’d god 
With staring eye & solemn steadfast gait, 
Come with thy book, thy beads & sceptre rod, 
Come in despotic, dull scholastic state. 
Dispel the ray of science from my breast, 
Bid me, o Ignorance, be dull, be blest. 


Genius avaunt—torment my soul no more. 
Extinguish, Ignorance, Ambition’s flame. 
Teach me thyself. Blot out the learned lore 
That whilom mark’d me candidate for fame. 
Let me, 0 drowsy God, be all thy own, 
And I may one day mount the mitred throne. 


Ah, Sensibility, thou wilt not hence. 
Still, still wilt thou command the soft’ning tear! 
Why, Nature, didst thou curse my birth with sense? 
Why teach me nought but Ignorance to fear? 
Too soon, alas, has Nisus learnt to know 
Increase of knowledge, but increase of woe. 


15Warter, III, 21. 
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Had I been ignorant I had been blest, 
Unmark’d by Vice, by Calumny & Dodd, 
The fire of Freedom had not warm’d my breast 
And I had bow’d submiss beneath the rod— 
Yes, I had pass’d with credit thro’ the school, 
An ignorant, contented, favor’d fool. 


Tho’ Genius on my birth diffus’d a ray 
That kindled Emulation’s glowing flame, 
Tho’ Science led & pointed out the way 
_ And proud Ambition climb’d the path of Fame, 
Stupidity disguis’d in sacred gown 
And Pedantry await to thrust me down. 


Lo, where the Wigs assemble in debate, 
Where Canterbury whets the butcher knife, 
Where Markham reassumes his birchen state 
And Wingfield reembarks in legal strife, 
Revenge & Infamy & Hell & Dodd 
With ghastly smile await the Doctor’s nod. 


Yes, I will pour my vengeance on his head 
(With grin tremendous thus the Doctor cries) 
Yes, all my anger shall on him be shed 
Who dares in spite of Westminster be wise— 
Ruin at him be hurl’d from Lambeth’s throne 
And Law shall mark the victim for her own. 


Yes, Law shall seize him (Wingfield thus replied) 
Shall seize the stripling & thus make him famous, 
Tho’ Reason once could check scholastic pride 
And tho’ the Jury mark’d me Ignoramus, 
Tho’ when I plac’d the turtle in the pool 
The surly hostler laugh’d & call’d me fool, 


Tho’ Justice & tho’ Equity oppose 
Yet what are these when once compar’d with Law? 
The Church shall mark them as her deadly foes 
And strike their rebel souls with sacred awe— 
The Church shall mark them thus, the synod cry, 
Whilst Persecution beams from every eye. 
glares 
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Let Persecution threat me, haughty More. 
I will not tamely to the slaughter go. 
In Satire’s quiver many a shaft in store 
Shall fence with Innocence from every foe. 
I dare your utmost rage—nor Church nor Law 
Nor both combin’d can strike my soul with awe. 


Tho’ no huge wig can shelter o’er my brow, 
Tho’ no black gown protect for every sin, 
I will not to the Inquisition bow 
Nor meanly cringe security to win. 
Still Innocence opprest can find a friend, 
And whom the Church accuses Reed defend. 





Collins, farewell—no more with thee the day 
Shall glide in social converse swift along, 
No more the hours unheeded pass away, 
No more with thee shall flow the tide of song. 


See, Persecution lifts her hated rod, 
Resentment deepens in the Doctor’s frown, 

Revenge with ghastly pleasure smiles on Dodd, 
And Malice lurks beneath the sacred gown. 


Ruin awaits each cheerless future hour, 
Nor Genius, Worth, or Innocence can save— 
Where can I shield me from the arm of power? 
Where can I seek for shelter but the grave? 


Let Friendship sometimes drop the pitying tear, 
Nor chill Misfortune make the friend less dear. 


RS. 


Naturally the matter did not rest with Southey’s dismissal. His 
school expenses had been met by an uncle, the Reverend Herbert 
Hill, Chaplain to the British merchant settlement in Lisbon, who 
had entertained high hopes that his nephew, on completing the 
Westminster training, would go on to clerical studies at Christ 
Church. The disgraceful interruption of those plans had of course 
to be reported to him, and Southey awaited the result. 
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He was as resilient as most boys. He spent the greater part of 
the next few months with his aunt in College Green, but a far 
healthier experience came when he visited his Westminster friend, 
Tom Lamb, at Mountfield, some ten or twelve miles west of Rye 
in Sussex. Southey was on excellent terms with the Lambs. When 
he was well along in years he wrote to his daughter, Edith May 
Warter, that in 1791 and 1792 he had “spent two Whitsun holidays 
at their house,—days of which I still sometimes dream,” and that 
“the sunniest days of my youth were those which I passed at 
Mountsfield.”** His friendship with the father, Thomas Phillips 
Lamb, was especially close, as shown by the lively correspondence 
between the two that flourished over many years. The elder Lamb 
now proved to be a wise counsellor to the disappointed and resent- 
ful youth, who saw his life wrecked by the persecutions of the 
Westminster authorities. We may assume that Southey was not 
encouraged to brood over his troubles during his stay at Mount- 
field Lodge. The days were filled with wholesome outdoor sport, 
and the evenings with discussions and arguments based on the 
latest news from France. The following letter to Collins, written 
when the holiday was about to come to an end, shows that Southey 


was already well on the mend emotionally, and that his thoughts 
no longer dwelt exclusively on his personal troubles. More im- 
portant still, the verses included certainly evince a reviving sense 
of humor. The letter is undated, but the opening sentence indicates 
that the preceding day was Sunday, and the sheet bears a London 
receipt stamp, “JU 7 92.” Whitsunday in 1792 fell on May 27. 


[Monday, June 4, 1792] 

My dear friend 

Pestered yesterday with the Athanasian creed & a sermon in defence 
of incomprehensibility, besides the epistle from the Revelations. Believe 
me, I lost all patience, & tho’ the sermon denounced damnation to me 
if I doubted the Trinity I still must doubt & deny. The present state 
as well of religion [as of]*" politics is very, very bad—church & state 
are rotten at the heart & [they s]hould be hewn down & cast into the 
fire. But government raises a mob to burn the dissenters’ houses & 


16Warter, IV, 543. 


17Page damaged by seal, with some loss of text, supplied here and below. 
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oppression leads his thousands against the French. A good flaming 
libel is wanted very much, & were there a possibility of publishing it 
safely I would sweat the whole system of government. If you were 
to tie up your dog should not you think it very hard were all the curs 
in town to worry you? Now apply this to the French. They have 
tied up their King from doing mischief, & all the rest of that cursed 
breed are “letting loose the dogs of war.” The second part of Junius’ 
letters would be well timed, but I have already experienced the ill 
effects of speaking truth. The whole bench of Bishops & every School- 
master in the Kingdom are my avowed enemies, & so I must take 
warning. Yet methinks were a good hot inflammatory piece of treason 
sent to the Revolution society they would perhaps publish it without 
inquiry. Unless Paine comes forward this inquisitorial proclamation 
will subvert the Rights of Man. 

A paper upon Wigs (too much like No. 5 for publication) with 
a few imitations & some occasional lines are all I have written here. 
You saw Birch in imitation of Watts’ divine hymns, so take this as 
Shenstone."® 


Yes, now I may view the white sheep 
In search of their provender stray 
Up the side of the steep hillock creep 
Or wind by the fountains their way. 
I may view the hills, forests, & dales, 
And fading in distance the church. 
I may wander all day in the vales 
For I am not afraid of the birch. 


When first I escap’d from the stroke 
What pleasure illumin’d my heart, 
My fetters in shivers I broke 
For I fear’d that I might not depart. 
He frown’d with scholastical sway, 
My path I could hardly discern, 
So sternly he sent me away 
I thought that he bade me return. 


Why will you my pleasure reprove, 

Or why would you teach me to grieve— 
Shall not Freedom this ecstasy move? 

Birch is harder than you can believe. 


18]t is rather more than an imitation. Many of the phrases were taken with 
little change from Shenstone’s “Pastoral Ballad, in Four Parts.” Cf. The Works 
in Verse and Prose of William Shenstone. 2 vols. (1764), I, 189-98. 
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With disgrace it disgusts all the brave, 
With oppression it tortures the free, 

With contempt too it frowns on the grave, 
It is every way hateful to me. 


As the bees murmur busy around 
In search of their sweet wintry food, 
Where the wild thyme scents over the ground 
And the primrose is fresh in the wood, 
By the fountain whose banks cover’d o’er 
With moss are far softer than down, 
I rejoice that, my service no more, 
I may fly from the smoke of the town. 





I shall see you this week most probably, so do not write. You must 
allow a little fiction in poetry. I never cared for the birch, you know, 
tho’ the birchen monarch cared for me. 


Yours sincerely 
RS. 


The allusions in the foregoing letter scarcely need explanation. 
The Birmingham riots, during which Dr. Priestley’s home at Fair 
Hill was sacked and burned at the hands of the “Church and King” 
mob, and the arrest of Louis XVI at Varennes were occurrences 
that had taken place less than a year before; the invasion of France 
by the Austrian coalition had been under way barely six weeks. 
In his reference to the “Revolution society” Southey may have 
meant any one of a number of such organizations then active, but 
most probably he had in mind the Revolution Society of Lon- 
don—the club Burke attacked so harshly, and Paine as vigorously 
defended. The “inquisitorial proclamation” was doubtless that 
of May 21, 1792, against writing, printing, or publishing seditious 
matter. 

Southey’s next letter to Collins was written during the summer 
or early fall of 1792, after he had returned to this aunt’s home. 
Posted at Bath, it is undated, and the London receipt stamp is illeg- 
ible, although a guess might make it “AU 26 92.” That reading 
is not unlikely in the light of Southey’s complaint in a subsequent 
letter of this series (dated September 26, 1793) that 
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"Tis now twelve months or something better 
Since I sat down & penn’d a letter 

Wherein I begg’d but begg’d in vain 

That you would write in English strain— 
That fail’d... 


The present letter is a plea, in verse of no great merit, for Collins 
to give up writing Greek and Latin poems and to turn his effort 
to compositions in his own tongue. It need not be printed in full 
here, though some of the arguments are sound enough to bear 
repetition: 


The moral comes—intent the letter’d sage, 
Brunck or the Scholiast, turns the Grecian page. 
Full many a year behold him studious pore 
Till sense & learning can correct no more. 

The new edition comes—its merit see. 

a de for men or men for de! 


Or again: 
But say—say Collins, will the Doctor’s name 
Expand the portals of the pile of Fame? 


What from such labors can such Genius hope 
When even Bentley only lives in Pope? 


The latter months of 1792 were eventful for Southey. The 
Westminster episode had seemed to be closed—all but its effect 
on his uncle, the Reverend Mr. Hill, and the pressing question of 
whether that gentleman would carry out his earlier intention of 
arranging for Southey’s further education. But difficulties of a more 
definite kind now arose. Dr. Vincent appears to have nursed his 
injury beyond a reasonable point; in any case Southey was refused 
admission to Christ Church on grounds obviously connected with 
the trouble over The Flagellant. As a consequence he applied at 
Balliol College, where he matriculated on November 3, to begin 
residence in the middle of the ensuing January. Meanwhile his 
father, never a forceful business man, now found himself on the 
verge of bankruptcy, with health so broken under the strain that 
he died early in the next year. 

Despite the fact that everything seemed to be going against him 
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Southey bore up rather well. He appears to have kept himself 
busy—now with the new family responsibilities that fell to his lot, 
now with serious application to the business of reading. One happy 
interlude broke the tenor of this generally discouraging period— 
the arrival of the long-awaited letter of reassurance from his uncle. 
In a note to Bedford, dated November 20, Southey wrote: 


Within this half hour I have received a letter from my uncle at Lisbon, 
chiefly upon a subject which I have been much employed upon since 
March 1... . It is such as I expected from one who has been to me 
more than a parent: without asperity, without reproaches. . . . Tomor- 
row I answer it, and, as he desired, send him the Flagellant. . . . I am 
loth to part with my poor Flagellants; they have cost me very dear, 
and perhaps I shall never see them more.’® 


It is not feasible within the limited compass of this paper to 
do justice to the variety of Southey’s reading after he left West- 
minster. The fires of his divergent enthusiasms were fed from 
a wide range of sources. Goethe, Rousseau, Voltaire, among 
continentals,; Gibbon, Bowles, Collins, for contemporary English 
literature; Juvenal, Epictetus, Lucan, for classical texts; northern 
mythology—these enumerate but a few of his studies. A deliber- 
ative reader, he had the habit of forcing ideas that were new to 
him into the mold of his own psychology—ideas that he doubtless 
would have interpreted differently had his years and experience 
permitted. He eyed with confused emotions the changing fortunes 
of the cause of liberty as the French Revolution degenerated into 
factional struggles, and he fumed with impatience at what he 
thought of as dry-rot in the English educational system. Never 
weary of expounding on those subjects, he filled even his most 
informal letters with tedious theorizing and borrowings from au- 
thors whom he currently preferred. 

An example is found in the next in our series of letters to Collins. 
It was written in two parts on January 12-13, 1793, posted at 
Bristol, and received in London on January 14, within a few days 
of the beginning of Southey’s residence at Balliol and Collins’ 
matriculation at Christ Church, Oxford. The first section of the 


19Life, I, 167-8. 
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letter is in verse, the second in prose. The verse begins with pleas- 
ant echoes of the life the boys had led at Westminster—a specimen 
is quoted earlier in this article—but soon turns into pessimistic 
concern about their prospects at college. Then in succession it 
surveys the course of English culture from the time of Alfred, 
discusses the uninspiring origins of Balliol, and complains at the 
forced separation of Westminster schoolmates. Lastly, after com- 
paring the “conformity” and “orthodoxity” of Oxford with the 
practical values of the teachings of such gifted preceptors as 
Madame de Genlis and Rousseau, it concludes: 


Come then, my friend, together let us go 
And drag awhile the stern pedantic chain, 

Creep in the beaten tract of science slow, 

And toil contented in the falling reign. 

The hour will come these chains will be no more. 
Meantime together let us pass the day, 
Together wish the hastening hours to stay 

Whilst we peruse the sages’ volumes o’er. 

In spite of Prejudice thus learn to see 
And study Nature’s book—despite of Pedantry. 


Parvum in Multo. 


The second part of the letter--the prose part—is less stilted and 
more informative. As a reflection of Southey’s attitude at the com- 
mencement of his university career, it is worth quoting in full. 


Sunday morning [January 13, 1793] 

I deferr’d answering your last letter in daily expectation of receiving 
that from Oxford, whither I wrote requesting Wynn to forward it. 
He had left the place & mine did not reach him till it had followed 
him all over the country. 

The grand reflections of the first Historian, the philosophic Tacitus, 
are not totally despised even in the University. I enquired at Balliol 
what were the studies & received for answer [that] the present were 
the Alcibiades of Plato, the annals of Tacitus, & the elements of Euclid. 
It appears almost miraculous (if in this period anything is to be won- 
dered at) that such monastic institutions, which still in spite of re- 
formation bear so many marks of the old leaven, should maintain their 
ground. Look indeed at the whole system of modern education from 
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the nursery to the college & tell me if anything can be supposed more 
contradictory to Reason & to Nature? We have seen what are the 
advantages of public education. Perhaps it has been my lot to observe 
more in the boarding houses—you have seen the effects & I have 
beheld the causes.”° Morality is not conceived essential at present in 
the eye of fashion. That of Reason will look upon it as the basis of 
every virtue & every accomplishment. What, however, can be more 
destructive than the contagion of bad example? Nemo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus—when we once have learnt to behold vice without abhor- 
rence we soon practise it with indifference. Public schools (say their 
advocates) give a knowledge of the world; but it would require more 
argument than these wise men of the world are masters of to persuade 
me that driving a hackney coach, drinking two bottles, & frequenting 
“the mercenary retailers of iniquity” constitute that knowledge. & 
yet what other modern knowledge is to be attained at Westminster? 
The studies pursued there are of the manners of the dead. With their 
customs & language we are expected to be intimate—improvement in 
our native tongue you know Vincent wishes not. Public schools un- 
doubtedly are excellently adapted to such hopeful heirs as are destined 
to possess ample fortunes, & consequently st[and]** in no need of 
science. Yet severely as I really reprobate them, many, many happy 
hours have I passed in Dean’s Yard, & shall ever look back to the two 
last years without experiencing any unpleasing sensation from the 
retrospect. 

The present mode of private education will be equally unable to 
bear investigation. It will be perhaps more destructive if meant to end 
with the University—perhaps no one point has been less understood. 
It is more to be wondered at that so many are good than that the 
number of the profligate is so great. Whether or not man has the stain 
of original sin I leave to theologians & metaphysicians; that education 
tends to give it him I do not even doubt. Rousseau’s plan is too vision- 
ary—it supposes such unremitted attention in the tutor & such 
natural virtue in the pupil that I doubt its practicability. Of this, how- 
ever, when we read Emilius (an occupation I look forward to with 
pleasure) we will freely determine. Madame Brulerck (late Genlis) 
appears to me to have struck out a path equally new & excellent. The 
Emilius of L’Homme de la Nature existed only in his imagination, but 

20Being a “town boy”—a student who did not live on the school premises— 
Collins saw quite a different side of Westminster life from that which Southey 
knew. While he remained at the school, the letters he received from Southey 
were addressed either “Opposite the Lying-in Hospital, Lambeth,” just over the 


Thames from Westminster, or to his parents’ home at Maize Hill, some four or 
five miles farther east. 


21Page damaged by seal, with some loss of text. 
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the two sons of Philippe Egalité are living proofs of her capacity.” 
Every booby will answer, an attempt at reformation with this is very 
well in theory. But how are we [to] rest contented of its imprac- 
ticability without ever giving it a trial? Experience is the only certain 
guide, & Experience tells us that modern education is bad. 

On Friday next?* I depart for Oxford & shall perhaps be settled 
before you come. If however upon your arrival you will give me 
one line at Balliol I will be with you immediately & be of what service 
I can. I shall write to Bedford before I go relative to my books. I have 
spent eleven years already at various school[s] & at this hour know 
not the languages with your accuracy. Your example here is proof of 
Rousseau’s judgment. Perhaps I may waste as many years more at 
college—thus goes the prime of life in attaining knowledge which 
will not serve to protract its end. We toil on & at last find on a death 
bed how ignorant we are of everything. What is God, said Hiero. You 
know the answer. I have read all Juvenal with pleasure. It is a manly 
style, more adapted to me than the sly sarcasms of Horace. But I have 
no time for more. Church is ready & I go to hear a sermon very prob- 
ably about right divine, sedition & impiety, which last are always 
linked together in the pulpit. 


yrs sincerely 
Robert Southey. 
Southey made several new friends at Oxford. Perhaps the dear- 
est was Edmund Seward, his senior by three years, whose home 
was at Sapey in Worcestershire. A quarter of a century later 


Southey told John May that he had gone to Balliol 


in a blessed hour; for there I found a man of sterling virtue (Edmund 
Seward), who led me right, when it might have been easy to have 
led me wrong. I used to call him Talus for his unbending morals and 
iron rectitude, and his strength of body also justified the name. His 
death in the year 1795 was the first severe affliction that I ever ex- 
—— and sometimes even now I dream of him, and wake myself 

y weeping, because even in my dreams I remember that he is dead. 


22“Madame Brulerck” was misread “Brulenck” by Cuthbert Southey when he 
edited his father’s letter to Bedford of March 16, 1793. (Life, I, 178.) The present 
amplification of the reference makes it plain that “Brulerck” was Robert Southey’s 
phonetic rendering of “Brulart.” During the Revolution the Comtesse de Genlis 
was of course known by the surname of her husband, Alexis Brulart, Marquis de 
Sillery. The allusion here is to the fact that she supervised the education of the 
children of the Duc d’Orleans, one of whom, Louis-Philippe, became King of 
France. De Genlis is said to have practiced the educational precepts set forth by 
Rousseau in his Emile. 


23“Friday next” was January 18. In a letter to Bedford (Life, I, 169-70) it is 
made clear that Southey reached Oxford at least as early as January 16. 
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I loved him with my whole heart, and shall remember him with 
gratitude and affection as one who was my moral father . . .?4 


Inseparable from their first meeting, the two companions elected 
to spend the Easter vacation together by walking from Oxford 
through Worcestershire to visit the scenes around Seward’s home. 
The tour was a memorable experience for Southey, who then 
and there determined to make similar excursions into other parts 
of Britain. He described the details of his adventures to his friends 
in enthusiastic letters. One, addressed to Thomas Phillips Lamb, 
is included in Warter’s collection (Volume I, 15-20). Another, to 
Charles Collins, is published herewith in full for the first time, 
although Cuthbert Southey selected passages from it for his Life 
(Volume I, 178-80). 


Ledbury. Herefordshire. Easter Sunday. [March 31, 1793] 
Had I, my dear Collins, the pen of Rousseau I would attempt to 
describe the various scenes which have presented themselves to me, 
& the various emotions occasioned by them. That pen, which instead 
of being pointed with fire was dipt in the milk of human kindness & 
knew so well [how] to describe all the joys & agonies of sensibility, 
was equal to any task. But enough of this fill-paper style. It deserves 
no better epithet. Instead of Rousseau, believe me plain democratic R.S. 
& be content with a little prose as unadorned & unpolished as myself. 
On Wednesday morning about eight o’clock we sallied forth, my 
travelling equipage consisting of my diary, writing book, pen & ink, 
silk handkerchief, & Milton’s defence. We reached Woodstock to 
breakfast, where I was delighted with reading the Nottingham address 
for peace. Perhaps you will call it stupidity which made me pass the 
very walls of Blenheim without turning from the road to behold the 
Ducal palace—perhaps it was so, but it was the stupidity of a demo- 
cratic philosopher who had appointed a day in summer for the pur- 
pose, who was in haste to proceed, & who only lamented the waste 
of building lavished upon a Duke. From thence to Enstone where 
curiosity tempted me to Henrietta’s waterworks. The good old woman 
was kind enough not to surprise me by wetting me all over, but I learnt 
that the great amusement consists in getting women there & streaming 
up water from the ground. The maker must have been some fool who 
had more money than wit & more wit than charity, for half the expense 
would have fed the hungry & clothed the naked. 
We dined at Chipping Norton & slept at Morton [i.e., Moreton-in- 
24 ife, IV, 320. 
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the-Marsh, about 7 miles northwest of Chipping Norton], 27 miles 
from the celebrated seat of wigs & debauchery. This is journey writing 
& only waste paper. Let me hurry over the remainder, for I have a 
most delightful history. Evesham Abbey detained me some time. It 
was here where Edward defeated & slew Simon de Montford. Often 
did I wish for you & your pencil, for never did I behold so beautiful 
a pile of ruins. I have seen the abbeys at Battle & Malmsbury, but this 
is a complete specimen of the simple Gothic. A tower quite complete 
fronts the church, whose roof is dropping down & admits thro the 
chasms the dim streaming light. The high pointed window frames, 
where the high grass waves to the lonely breeze, & that beautiful moss 
which at once ornaments & cankers the monastic pile rapt me to other 
years. I recalled the savage sons of superstition—I heard the deep 
toned mass & the chaunted prayer for those who fell in fight. But fancy 
soon recurred to a more enchanting scene—the blind beggar of Bethnal 
Green & his daughter. You know how intimately connected with this 
now mouldering scene that ballad is. Over this abbey I could detain 
you, Collins, forever, so many & so various were the reveries it caused. 

We reached Worcester to dinner the second day, 56 miles from 
Oxford. There, Collins, when shall we walk so philosophically? The 
next moring we breakfasted with a clergyman of the name of Miller 
at Worcester. From him I learnt much of the Glasgow mode of edu- 
cation, & all I learnt but served the more to disgust me with Oxonian 
stupidity. We reached the Hatthouse to dinner, twelve miles onwards. 
Imagine a house built in that style, which, excluding fantastic ornament, 


seeks only convenience. Halfway up what you would call a steep hill— 
at the bottom such a rivulet! rushing in natural cascades over huge 
stones gleaming with moss, the banks overspread with primroses & 
redolent of the violets that just appeared amid the moss around—I am 
not _ to the description, but I sit upon the broken rocks & lose 


myself in reveries, never without recurring to Rousseau & the Elysium 
of Madame Wolmar. 


We walked by Mr. Butt’s*® house at Stamford [i.e., Stanford]. It 
is a wonderful spot—such a view—the church immediately below, 
Sir Edward Winnington’s just by.?* But he has built it as a parsonage 
house, & I fear poor Martin will not inherit it. 


25George Butt, father of Southey’s Westminster companion, John Marten Butt. 
He was for a time tutor in the household of Sir Edward Winnington, by whom 
he was presented to the rectory of Stanford and the vicarage of Clifton in 1771. 
In 1787 he was presented by Lord Foley to the vicarage of Kidderminster, where 
he lived at the time this letter was written, returning to Stanford in the following 
year. 


26Sir Edward Winnington, 2nd Bart. (1749-1805). M.P., Droitwich, from 1777 
until his death. 


a i ee ae a i on a ie i, 
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To Seward’s brother-in-law, who educated him at Abberley; his 
name Severne. Do you recollect about six months back an advertise- 
ment stating that Joseph Stinton had forcibly taken Mary Severne 
from her governess, & cautioning the clergy from marrying them? The 
story is this. They eloped together from her father’s at Bromyard, 
whose bailiff he was, were married at Gretna Green in the presence 
of three witnesses, & returned. The father would admit of no recon- 
ciliation unless they separated. To this it was impossible to consent. 
He appointed thief takers to seize them in bed, & conveyed her away, 
whilst the husband was sent to Seward’s brother-in-law, the Uncle. 
The only intelligence the father would give was that he had placed 
her in a conv[scored through] family abroad. To this story he adhered. 
Stinton still thought she was in London. He went & carried music 
about the town in hopes of discovering [her], frequently telling his 
story & encouraged by everybody. At last he gave up the search. His 
friends persuaded him to stay one day more, & whilst he sat at dinner 
he glimpsed his wife in the street. He ran out with his pocket full of 
silver, giving to one & another to follow & watch that Lady. He fol- 
lowed them on—the wife looked back & he hid his face with his hands. 
At length he housed them, & went to a coachmaker’s opposite—is that 
house to be let? I want one in this part of the town, but should not 
choose it unless it had a back door. There is no back door to that, the 
man replied, & Stinton was satisfied. He now kept a coach & four at 
the end of the street & waited for his wife. A coach was taken by the 
duenna to carry them to Greenwich & thence abroad—so critical was 
the moment. They came out. She saw her husband & ran to him, but 
the duenna still grasped her arm. A man struck the arm. Stinton carried 
his wife to the coach & away they drove. The pursuit was hot & 
the Uncle Severne the only friend to protect them—he told the true 
case everywhere, Sir E. Winnington, Ld. Foley,”’ all the neighbour- 
hood were interested for them. But no clergyman could remarry them. 
At length they were remarry’d at Colonel John’s in Radnorshire. 
I wish I could recollect all the intermediate adventures—no romance 
ever equalled them. The husband has one of the best of characters. 
His Uncle at Abberley is instructing him. They are noticed by all 
the first people round, and with one of them till they can be settled in 
a farm. I like the man’s spirit. He wishes never to see his father-in-law 
& does not desire his wif’ fortune. 

Here we stayed three days. I rode with Mr. Severne to Kidder- 
minster with intent to breakfast at Mr. Butt’s, but all the family were 
out. We returned by Bewdley. There is an old mansion, once Ld. 


27Thomas Foley, 2nd Baron Foley (1742-1793). M.P., Herefordshire, 1767-74, 
and Droitwich, 1774-7. 
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Herbert’s, now mouldering like aristocracy away in so romantic a 
situation that I soon lost myself in dreams of days of yore—the tapes- 
tried room, the listed fight, the vassal filled hall, the hospitable fire, the 
old Baron & his young daughter—these formed a most delightful day 
dream. How horrid it is to wake into common life from these scenes; 
at a moment when you are transported to happier times, to descend 
to reality. Could these visions last for ever! 

Yesterday we walked 25 miles over Malvern hills to Ledbury to 
Seward’s brother. Here I am before breakfast, & how soon to be 
interrupted I know not. Believe me, I shall return reluctantly to 
Oxford. These last ten days seem like years to look back—so crowded 
with different picture[s], the mind always full of some delightful 
image, save when I look to the gallant Dumourier & wish to conquer 
with him or die. You will think me mad to waste one thought upon 
him. Perhaps I am, but the idea fills me quite. 

You have heard of the crash, the shock which public credit has 
sustained. The first fruits of war. Mr. Severne professes aristocracy & 
yet is constantly practising like a democrat. We baited him most 
delightfully. 

10 o'clock. You remember Arthur Young’s reflection—it is the fate 
of travellers just to glimpse those persons with whom he could wish 
to dwell for ever, & then depart perhaps never to see them more. 
I never experienced the truth of this more forcibly than at present. 
This spot is delightful. There are attractions to detain one for ever. 
Are not those persons happiest who have no souls, like a friend of 
ours, who can behold every person & every place with equal indiffer- 
ence, & who can tread over the hallowed grave of Rosamond with 
the same apathy they riot in the great quadrangle? I am inclined to 
think they are, but nevertheless do not envy such happiness. 

When I look back one year only, how surprising does every thing 
[seem]. One year back on this very festival was I in a most unpleasant 
state of suspense. Now when the agitation of the moment is abated, 
I only wonder at its subsiding so quietly. Poor number five—how wast 
thou insulted, abused, vilified, misinterpreted & persecuted, yet still 
insulted, abused, vilified, misinterpreted & — as thou art, I am 
more proud of thy blasted cypress garland than of the most blooming 
laurel wreath which the Muses could bestow, or the most gorgeous 
diadem which oppression could wring from poverty. Bedford will 
scold me for this, as he will certainly see it, so by abusing him now 
it will save me from writing, & he does not deserve a letter. Ask him 
if he is not ashamed of such neglect? Ask him if he has forgot [me]** 
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or if he remembers only my faults, or if he wishes to forget me? Or if 
he forgets [the] friend in the democrat—I will not imagine that 
Bedford can carry politics so [far]. I am sure his heart as well as his 
head is too good & too liberal. But negligence, in [ ]lpable, when 
it gives pain to a friend becomes a crime. Church time approaches 
& I could wish my letter done. I do not think that you, Collins, would 
sacrifice such company for me. 

This peripatetic Philosophy pleases me more & more. The 26 miles 
I walked yesterday neither fatigued me then or now. Who in the 
name of common sense would travel stewed in a leathern box when 
they have legs & those none of the shortest fit for use? What scene 
can be more calculated to expand the soul than the sight of Nature 
in all her loveliest works? We must walk over Scotland. It will be an 
adventure to delight us all the remainder of our lives. We will wander 
over the hills of Morven & mark the driving blast, perchance bestrid- 
den by the sprite of Ossian. 

This Knight errant way of travelling is in England, however, barren 
of adventure. There are no distressed damsels, & all the caitiffs have 
the once hospitable castles. Instead of the echoing hall & hospitable 
hearth we must put up with an inn—instead of the Baron’s fair daugh- 
ter, be content with a chambermaid—instead of the merry minstrel’s 
song, be forced to make them yourself. In Scotland the scene will vary. 
Where there is little refinement there is much hospitability. The 
climate is cold but the heart of the highlander tremblingly alive to all 
the feelings of generosity. 

I have been to church—but as there are terrestrial angels as well as 
celestial ones, & as visible beings are most calculated to attract the 
most useful sense, my devotion was not as it ought. What would the 
musical Charles Collins say to hear anthems sung to a bag pipe by 
voice if possible less harmonious than the instrument? To see a name- 
sake with a red face & a large wig drawling along almost to the tune 
of moderation—verily, ! think his eyes would have wandered as well 
as mine & his senses strayed. As for — it was too cold. Do not 
you think I should make a capital field preacher? The idea never 
struck me so forcibly before. I will persuade myself that I have had 
a call—the imagination will be as strong as the reality. I will hold 
forth in the true declamatory style & be enroll’d in the calends of 
enthusiasts & spirits. Such a life would be pleasant. I might travel like 
the Apostles, only with a staff. But here is company entered such as 
would tempt you to forget a friend & make me rely upon forgiveness. 

yr peripatetic friend 


Direct to me at Seward’s, Sapey, near Clifton, Worcestershire, & 
write immediately lest I miss the letter. 
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Most of the allusions in the foregoing letter have responded to 
investigation. The mention, for example, of the “Nottingham 
address for peace” recalls the effort made by the London Corres- 
ponding Society, in the fall of 1792, to promote harmony between 
Britain and France by friendly communications to the Convention 
from the various English “revolution societies.” The Nottingham 
Society was included in the movement but apparently presented 
its contribution too late for publication with the others. The 
address must have been printed eventually, however, since Southey 
read it late in March. 

Southey’s comment on “the crash” doubtless refers to the tem- 
porary slump in certain markets that developed in the early stages 
of the hostilities with France. It was quickly followed by a war 
prosperity. England had enjoyed a relatively favorable economy 
since 1785, and no real depression was experienced until the great 
one of 1815-20. The reference to the “gallant” Dumouriez appar- 
ently indicates that, while Southey must have known of the disaster 
at Neerwinden on March 18, he was not fully acquainted with 
the circumstances that led to the desertion of the Republic by 
the French leader, whose personal political aspirations had been 
thwarted. 

The descriptions of landmarks are of particular interest. The 
identity of “Hatthouse” has not yielded to search, but if, as 
Southey says, it lay twelve miles from Worcester, it must have 
been within view of Stanford. Stanford Couft, the seat of Sir 
Edward Winnington, was a fine Elizabethan mansion. With its 
invaluable library it was destroyed by fire in 1882. Dugdale” 
describes it as “a large and commodious edifice, surrounded by 
groves of oak, and a demesne highly ornamented with a tasteful 
distribution of wood and water.” The church of Stanford was 
erected in 1768. 

“Henrietta’s waterworks” were the inspiration of Thomas Bushell, 
secretary to Francis Bacon. In 1636 they were visited by Charles I 
and Henrietta Maria. The Bewdley mansion, where the last Lord 
Herbert died in 1738, is Ribbesford House. Dugdale remarked 
that, “The hall . . . appears, from its remaining towers and moat, 
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to have been intended as a domestic fortress; but late alterations 
and additions have considerably changed its appearance of antiq- 
uity.”*° Southey’s description of the mansion implies that the 
renovations were made after 1793. Evesham Abbey, once one of 
the proudest and largest in England, was almost completely demol- 
ished in the Dissolution. The tower alone, an excellent specimen 
of late Gothic of the Perpendicular style, erected in 1533, was 
preserved from destruction by the effort and expense of the local 
citizens. 


Southey did not find Oxford much to his liking; his attitude was 
negative when he went there, and he remarked years later that 
the time he spent in college was “the least beneficial and the least 
happy” of his life. “My father used to say,” wrote Cuthbert 
Southey, “he learned two things only at Oxford—to row and to 
swim.”** After the Easter walking tour with Seward there fol- 
lowed three months of desultory study, much writing, more read- 
ing, and a great deal of converse with the men of his circle. When 
the long vacation began early in July, Southey made a brief visit 
to Bristol and then spent a fortnight with Seward wandering over 
Herefordshire. Thence he went to Grosvenor Bedford’s home in 
Brixton Causeway, some four miles from Charing Cross on the 
Surrey side, where much of the time from early August until 
the middle of October was devoted to the writing of Joan of Arc, 
the first long narrative poem that Southey succeeded in completing. 

But though he wrote twelve books of Joan in six weeks, not all 
of the time, by any means, was so zealously occupied. There was 
plenty to distract the two young men in their less serious moods, 
for at that time Brixton, now a part of the great city, lay in a 
pleasant countryside. Deep in September Charles Collins received 
two letters, written jointly by Southey and Bedford, that ade- 
quately paint the lighter side of the visit. The letters consist of 
rhymed couplets, the veriest doggerel, in which Collins is lam- 
pooned with the broad and merciless humor that often typifies 
youthful comradeship. The letters need not be published here; 

8°Dugdale, IV, 507. 
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they are too full of obscure allusions to adventures and circum- 
stances shared by the three schoolmates to afford much biograph- 
ical data. The first of the pair, dated September 16, runs to 134 
lines, of which Southey contributed 64. The second, written 
September 26, also contains 134 lines, of which 77 were Southey’s. 

About the middle of October the visit with Grosvenor was 
brought to a close, and Southey returned to Bristol. Doubtless 
Miss Tyler left him little choice in the matter, but it is not difficult 
to imagine that he was quite willing to return to the region that 
held Edith Fricker, the girl whom he deeply loved and later mar- 
ried. He was jubilant over his Joan, in completing which he had 
missed the Michaelmas term at Oxford. That, however, was a mat- 
ter of small concern to him. He considered the time to have been 
well spent on his poem, and certainly he had lavished upon it far 
more effort than his studies at Balliol would have received. The 
following letter denies that publication was his incentive, and per- 
haps we should accept the statement in the light of the fact that 
two and a half years elapsed before Joan was printed, although in 
the meantime the young author published two other volumes—a 
drama, The Fall of Robespierre, in 1794, and a collection of mis- 
cellaneous poems in 1795, issued conjointly with his future brother- 
in-law, Robert Lovell. 

The last of this series of letters to Charles Collins was written 
just after Southey arrived at Bristol following his stay with Bed- 
ford. It reveals not a cloud on his horizon. It is in two parts: the 
first, in verse that carries on the spirit of the doggerel which he 
and Bedford had written together, is dated “Bristol, College Green. 
Wedn. October 30, 1793”; the second part is in prose and is dated 
November 7. As in earlier examples, only a specimen to indicate 
the calibre of the effort need be printed here. The lines selected 
contain an exaggerated account of the loss of Southey’s baggage— 
including the only copy of Joan—an event that is supplied a happy 
ending in the prose section of the letter. 


"Tis a fortnight ago since from Brixton departed 

I trudg’d on my way quite dismay’d & dishearted. 
Unwilling to go yet unable to stay 

To Bristol I bent as commanded my way, 
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And, doubtful of loitering this term thus in waste, 

Was obliged to mount coach & put on in great haste. 

Since that period my baggage is kept on the roads— 

All my clothes, Joan of Arc, & my excellent odes . 

O Joan, Joan, Joan, Joan, Joan, Joan, Joan, Joan, a Joan! 
Thy loss sure would melt e’en a hard heart of stone . 


The prose section of this letter is conversational, good-humored, 
and comfortably written, showing that its author was well satisfied 
with the pattern which he thought his life was assuming. There is 
little of the self-conscious, philosophic groping, the declamatory 
exercising in rhetoric with which so many of Southey’s earlier let- 
ters were padded. Few of the references require explanation—the 
Westminster friends have been identified earlier in this article. 
Southey’s anxiety over the health and prospects of Grosvenor 
Bedford’s younger brother, Horace (“the Doctor”), seems to have 
had some foundation, for Horace was only a little past thirty years 
of age when he died in 1807, after having held for a time a post 
in the British Museum. “His Highness,” “His Majesty,” and “the 
King” were nicknames for Edward Combe. One name appears now 
for the first time in this series of correspondence: “Burnet” is 
George Burnett (1776?-1811), one of Southey’s Oxford com- 
panions, whom Dr. Haller calls “an unsteady soul, blown about 
by gusts of mistaken pride and back-boneless vanity, much inflated 
by association with” his more brilliant friends.*? Within the ensuing 
year Burnett became an enthusiastic coadjutor, with Southey and 
Coleridge, in organizing “pantisocracy,” their short-lived plan for 
an ideal communistic society. 

Southey’s remarks about the books he was reading at the time 
this letter was written corroborate details that have been obtained 
from an independent source. The registers of the Bristol Library 
for the period are still available (or were before the present war), 
and a list has been published of the titles withdrawn by Southey 
from 1793 through 1795.*° The record shows that in the week 


82Haller, pp. 131-2. 
38Paul Kaufman, “The Reading of Southey and Coleridge: The Record of 


Their Borrowings from the Bristol Library, 1793-98,” Modern Philology, XXI 
(1924), 317-20. 
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beginning October 22, 1793, Southey was occupied with the two 
volumes of Enfield’s History of Philosophy; that on October 28 
he took out the second volume of Gillies’ History of Greece; and 
that he returned this and borrowed The Wealth of Nations on 
November 4. 


Thurs. Nov. 7. [1793] 

A long time, my dear friend, has elapsed since I began my letter 
with those villainous verses which can only amuse you from their 
badness. You know me too well to suspect me of dispraising myself 
to gain a compliment. The lines are bad & I can write better. But Nemo 
omnibus horis &c. | wrote them with agreeable company in the room, 
to whom most of my attention was diverted, & C Collins will excuse 
the faults occasioned by politeness. 

In this interval, however, my baggage has arrived, & no poor devil 
at the foot of the gallows was more overjoy’d at a reprieve than I 
was at the recovery. I have begun to transcribe Joan of Arc, read 
Enfield History of Philosophy, Gillies History of Greece, V. 2nd, & 
begun Adam Smith since my return. So you see Bristol does not make 
me idle. I may not form a taste here but I can increase a stock of useful 
knowledge, and you know the prettiest nosegays are formed of various 
flowers. Oxford would have been very dull this term to me as none 
of my Balliol friends reside, & it is with them that I mostly live. We 
shall meet again in January & college will have something like novelty 
to recommend it. With my friends at Christ Church I could not have 
lived always—they are but very few & have numerous acquaintance[s], 
so this term must have past mostly in solitude. At Bristol I can be as 
well employed, at least in my own opinion, & you know, to me, that 
is the most material. 

Time passed pleasantly at Brixton. The last Sunday Grosvenor went 
with me to Maize Hill intending to breakfast with your good family. 
I rose in time, but you know our friend’s invincible indolence. He 
never left Brixton till near nine & then with mulish obstinacy would 
go wrong & put up the chaise a mile out [of] the way, so that we 
found your father & mother drest for church & troubled them for a 
second breakfast. We returned to dinner in spite of the friendly en- 
treaties of Mr. & Mrs. C, & indeed of. our own wishes, but Grosvenor 
had promised to return &, as I had prophesied, repented of his promise. 
The Doctor was not with us. 

I am in hopes to see Horace at Balliol the next term. He seems to 
have fix’d his choice unalterably. In fact, for what profession is he fit 
but the church? At Brixton he is ruining himself as you well know— 
contracting habits, peevishness, & particularities, all which a little 
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society would cure him of. I want to rub him down—you to perform 
the same friendly office upon me, & Grosvenor upon you. Each sees 
his neighbour’s mote—thus wags the world away. When you write to 
him, touch upon this subject & tell him what service a few years at 
college would do him. He will sweat away his constitution & abilities 
in the collection room unless he very soon is settled. 

If you should happen to meet Burnet I will be much obliged to you 
to enquire if any letters are expecting me at Balliol. I expect one 
which I wish much to receive. Will you be good enough if you chance 
to see him to take the letters & direct them—scratch out the old direc- 
tion & put Miss Tyler’s, Bristol. 

Remember me to Wynn & tell him of the Gesta Romanorum™ which 
I will bring to Oxford next term. I have much for his perusal. Perhaps 
all my writings are owing to my acquaintance with him. He saw the 
first & I knew the value of his praise too much to despise it. For head 
& heart I do not know his equal. Wynn will like many parts of my 


. Joan but he will shake his head at the subject, with propriety, if I had 


design’d it for nag sags but as the amusement of my leisure I 
heeded no laws but those of inclination. He will be better pleas’d to 
hear I have waded thro the work of correcting & expunging my 
literary rubbish. There is something very vain in thus writing of 
myself, but I know the regard which Wynn entertains for me, whilst 
he sees the vanity, will make him pleas’d with the intelligence. 

Is Lamb arrived at Oxford? Desire his Majesty to give me a little 
information relative to our friend Tom. I wrote the King a long letter 
but whether he ever receiv’d it I know not. His Highness will honour 
Bath with his presence at Xmas, I suppose. If so, we may perhaps meet. 
& now when I have enquired for Peckwell & Marten Butt I have run 
thro the list of my friends. 

Let me hear from you as soon as you can spare time. You have at 
last if not a rational certainly a harmless letter, & did you know the 
self satisfaction we felt at our joint production you would certainly 
endure a little horse raillery for the sake of so delighting your friends. 

Grosvenor & I used to fall out about politics (that is, quarrel ami- 
cably). He is as visionary as I am & the old fable of the pot & the kettle 
may well be applied to us. As for the Doctor, he would stare thro his 
spectacles in silence. I must laugh at him upon the subject & you know 
how he dreads my raillery—Southey, Southey, for God’s sake don’t 


54In the verse part of the letter Southey wrote 


Tell Wynn that I can now at last remind 
A book he left at Westminster behind, 
The Gesta Romanorum ... 
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put that in the life, &c, &c. Oh munquam reditura dies! But I shall grow 
as learned as you & quote scraps like Grosvenor. 

Horace means to leave off spectacles if he comes to Oxford. He now 
understands the theory of shortsightedness & talks of it most eruditely. 
Of course we laugh at him—then comes pish, fool, blockhead, con- 
temptible stuff, & I laugh the more. But Horace has a thousand good 
qualities to counterbalance a few failings occasion’d by seclusion. Do 
you know I have almost cured him of rhapsodizing—now you will 
exclaim, Physician, cure thyself. I am dosing myself with philosophy 
& calculations to get rid of the rhapsody fever, & you will see some of 
this is written in a lucid interval. 

I am now going out & must dress—laugh at the expression in me— 
but I must change my clothes, so farewell. 

yrs most sincerely 


Write in verse since you can no longer plead inability. 


The nine letters from Southey to Charles Collins with which this 
paper has dealt supply no information that invalidates—or even 
corrects, except in the most minor details—existing studies of 
Southey’s development in the trying period of 1792 and 1793. 
Rather they serve to bolster evidence that is already at hand and to 
fill in certain small blank spaces in our knowledge of the young 
author’s movements at a most critical stage of his growth; especially 
they demonstrate with great clearness his natural gift for meeting 
adversity. The question of Southey’s subsequent importance to 
English literature has not been permitted to enter the present dis- 
cussion; it is certain that he was mot a poet when these letters were 
written. Their chief concern for us now is that they represent some 
of his thoughts and emotions as he stood at the first crucial cross- 
roads of his life. Surely the decisions which the youth made or 
had thrust upon him then were to shape the eventual figure of 
the man. 
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First American Campaign in North Africa’ 


By Louts B. Wricut and Jutta H. Macteop 


H ARDLY was the ink on the Declaration of Independence dry 
before the youngest of nations found its commerce menaced 
by predatory corsairs from the oldest region of western civiliza- 
tion—the Mediterranean. Out of the coves and creeks of the north 
coast of Africa, the fast-sailing ships of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli swooped down upon vessels flying a flag never before 
seen in those latitudes and forced American ships to take refuge in 
Italian harbors. On the Atlantic, American sailors had to run the 


gauntlet of British men-of-war, and in the Mediterranean they risked 


their lives and liberties on approaching the haunts of the fierce Mos- 
lem pirates of Africa. In the face of these twin perils, commerce 
with southern Europe came to a standstill as vessels which reached 
the safety of Genoa, Naples, and Palermo rotted in port. 

So long as the colonies had remained a part of the British im- 
perial system, American ships engaged in the Mediterranean trade 
enjoyed such immunities as the British government bought from 
the Barbary pirates by the customary payment of tribute to the 
rulers of those separate states. Once the colonies had declared their 
independence, however, this protection was withdrawn, and the 
pirates proved useful to Britain in throttling the commerce of the 
rebellious colonies. 

For exactly forty years after the Declaration of Independence 
the United States engaged in a tortuous series of negotiations with 
the piratical despots of North Africa and at last learned that the 
only effective argument with a buccaneer was force. In the end, 


1The authors have adapted the narrative printed here from Chapter Nine of a 
forthcoming book on the career of William Eaton and his activities in the Bar- 
bary Wars. 

This book is based on Eaton’s own manuscripts now preserved in the Hunt- 
ington Library. While consul at Tunis, and later as naval agent, Eaton kept 
detailed records of events in that area. His journal, his reports to the State and 
Navy departments, and the innumerable letters in the collection provide a mass 
of information about Barbary affairs. 

The initial letters “EA” in the footnotes refer to items in the Eaton Collection 
in the Huntington Library. 
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the United States set an example to the other maritime nations by 
exacting at the point of cannon a lasting peace from the corsairs. 

One of the most vigorous opponents of the traditional policy of 
buying off the corsairs was William Eaton, a New England soldier, 
whom President John Adams sent out in 1799 to be the first Ameri- 
can consul at Tunis. Eaton soon perceived that powder and shot 
would make a more lasting impression on the pirates than any 
amount of bribery. Earnestly he set about persuading the admin- 
istration at home that frigates and gunboats cruising off North 
Africa would be less expensive and more effective than tribute—and 
not so demeaning to the dignity of a free nation. 

When Tripoli declared war against the United States on May 
14, 1801, Eaton put forward a scheme which he had long cherished. 
The ruling Pasha of Tripoli was Yusuf Karamanli who had suc- 
ceeded to power by dethroning and exiling his brother Hamet. 
Eaton had made Hamet’s acquaintance and convinced himself that, 
with American aid, Hamet could foment a revolution in Tripoli 
and regain his throne. In gratitude the restored ruler would declare 
the United States the most favored nation and in reality would 
become the puppet of American power. 

In 1803 Eaton returned to Washington to lay his scheme before 
President Jefferson. The campaign against Tripoli had dragged 
ingloriously, and the President was receptive to any plan which 
seemed to promise success. The upshot was that Eaton received 
an appointment as naval agent for the Mediterranean and was in- 
structed to proceed with the plot to pit Hamet against his brother. 

Eaton sailed for the Mediterranean on board the flagship of 
Commodore Samuel Barron and in the autumn of 1804 began 
preparations for an expedition against Tripoli. In the meanwhile, 
however, Hamet had disappeared into the interior of Egypt, and 
Eaton had first to retrieve him. 

One of the most bizarre adventures in the history of American 
relations with North Africa began on December 4, 1804, when 
Eaton set out from Alexandria to find Hamet—whom he was 
always careful to describe as the “rightful Pasha of Tripoli.” The 
Tripolitan was making common cause with a group of rebellious 
Mameluke Beys who were at war with the Turkish viceroy. Not 
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love of fighting but fear of his brother Yusuf had driven him a 
safe distance up the Nile. Eaton’s problem was to induce his poten- 
tial puppet to return to the borders of his own country and to 
rally round him an effective army of Arabs and dissident Tripoli- 
tans. That the American adventurer succeeded is a triumph of 
iron will and determination over the most discouraging obstacles. 

At the moment of Eaton’s arrival, Egypt was in an uproar. The 
English, who had occupied the country after the collapse of Napo- 
leon’s Egyptian campaign, had left in the spring of 1803, and the 
Turks had re-established a nominal rule. Ahmed Pasha Khorshid 
was viceroy, but his authority was confined to a small area around 
Alexandria and Cairo. Wandering bands of ruthless Albanian janis- 
saries robbed and pillaged the land. Up the Nile, various Mameluke 
Beys fought the soldiers of Khorshid and threatened to advance 
upon his capital at Cairo. Somewhere among these guerilla bands, 
Eaton had to locate Hamet. 

Since Eaton’s first problem was to secure influential friends in 
Egypt, he at once approached British officials to whom he had 
brought letters of introduction from the governor of Malta. They 
treated the American with kindness and were instrumental in 
arranging a meeting between him and the Egyptian viceroy in 
Cairo. Moreover, the firm of Briggs Brothers of Alexandria ad- 
vanced money and supplies for the expedition. Samuel Briggs, 
a member of this firm, was British consul. The French, on the 
contrary, plagued Eaton in every way and confirmed once more 
a lifelong distaste which he felt for that nation. Their consul—an 
Italian named Drovetti—spread a report that the Americans were 
spies. Later Drovetti gave orders that no Frenchman might have 
any communication with the Americans—an attitude which brought 
a violent letter from Eaton to the consul and an official protest to 
the French government.’ 

The first portion of Eaton’s search took him to Cairo. From 
the British in Alexandria, he obtained two boats for the jour- 
ney, and the British resident agent also sent along his secretary, one 


*Letter from Eaton to Barron, Feb. 14, 1805, EA 206, p. 124. In this Eaton states 
that he had obtained $8,000 from Briggs Brothers, one of whom was consul. 


8Huntington Manuscript 3538, Vol. II; letter dated March 3, 1805. 
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Captain Vincento, who knew the country. In one boat, flying 
the American flag, went Eaton himself, Lieutenant Pressly N. 
O’Bannon of the United States Marine Corps, Midshipman George 
Mann, Midshipman Eli Danielson, Eaton’s stepson, Richard Farqu- 
har, an English civilian adventurer, Selim, a janissary, Ali, a 
dragoman, and six servants, all well armed. In a second boat, flying 
the British flag, went Captain Vincento, Dr. Francesco Mendrici, 
a friend of Eaton’s from his Tunis days who had fortunately turned 
up at Rosetta, and a crew sufficient to manage two swivel guns.* 
The party did not intend to fall easily into the hands of guerrillas. 
The addition of Dr. Mendrici was a stroke of fortune, for he had 
become physician to the viceroy and was now a person of influence. 

The mission to Cairo was a success. The viceroy received the 
visitors with a great show of ceremony, and Eaton exerted him- 
self to be ingratiating. Thinking truth the best policy, he explained 
his desire to bring Hamet back to Alexandria so that the two of 
them might lead an expedition against Yusuf, whom Eaton de- 
scribed as a usurping and tyrannical ruler. “[I] drew a flattering 
contrast between the habits of the Barbary princes and those of 
other provinces of the Ottoman Empire,” Eaton reported to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The viceroy was pleased at this implied 
tribute to his own magnanimity—a quality which few others had 
ever observed—and nodded his approval. “Varying a little the 
subject, I touched upon the affinity of principle between the Islam 
and American religion,” Eaton added. Having convinced Khorshid 
that he and Americans were really brothers under the skin, Eaton 
got his promise of help. Khorshid observed, however, that if Hamet 
had joined the rebels, his own enthusiasm for the Tripolitan might 
be considerably dampened. “I replied that an object of distress could 
not be an object of resentment to an exalted mind, and that it was 
more like God to pardon than to punish a repenting enemy.”* 
With more practical wisdom, Khorshid reasoned that Hamet out 
of Egypt would reduce his enemies by one and agreed to send him 
a courier with a letter of amnesty. 

Eaton also dispatched a courier with a letter of encouragement. 


4Eaton to Robert Smith, Dec. 13, 1804, EA 208, p. 51. 
SEA 208, pp. 57-58. 
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“God ordained that you should see trouble,” he piously observed 
to Hamet. “We believe he hath ordained also that your troubles 
shall now have an end.” Lest Hamet be fearful of the viceroy’s 
vengeance upon an erstwhile enemy, Eaton assured him that Khor- 
shid, “with a greatness of mind worthy of a prince, and a goodness 
of heart resembling heaven, forgetting actual situations and re- 
membering only what you were, orders that your Excellency may 
pass unmolested through any part of his country and embark with 
me at any port you please.”* At this time, Eaton was hopeful that 
the expedition might proceed by sea to the environs of Derna 
or Bengazi. 

For the time being, Eaton had to settle down at Cairo and wait 
for word from the errant Pasha. Finally on January 8, a letter came 
from Hamet asking Eaton to meet him at a rendezvous in the 
desert, but these plans were changed and Hamet began a journey 
toward Alexandria with about thirty followers. At last, on Febru- 
ary 5, he met Eaton at Damanhur, and on the following day they 
set out for Alexandria.’ 

A short distance from that city, they were arrested by a Turkish 
official at the instigation of Drovetti, the French consul, and were 
forbidden to enter. This misfortune was not only a blow to their 
dignity but was also inconvenient, for Eaton had already made 
plans to recruit a troop of Christian soldiers in Alexandria. A note 
from Lieutenant O’Bannon, who had returned to the city, warned 
that the Turkish admiral and the governor were determined to 
keep Hamet out of Alexandria. O'Bannon advised Eaton to bring 
a letter from the viceroy “sufficient to satisfy a set of ignorant 
commanders who have nothing to recommend them but power 
and who are obstinately determined not to let Hamet enter without 
further orders.’”® 

Rather than risk difficulty with the Turks, Hamet once more 
changed his plans and gave the city a wide berth. At a place 
called the Arab’s Tower, thirty miles west of the old port of Alex- 
andria, he pitched camp and appointed a rendezvous for the fol- 

®Dec. 17, 1804, EA 258. 

TEA 206, p. 114. 

Feb. 7, 1805, EA 206, p. 119. 
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lowers who were expected to flock to his banner. Meanwhile Eaton 
went into the city to communicate with O’Bannon and Lieutenant 
Isaac Hull of the “Argus.” Hamet had now definitely decided not 
to go by sea to Derna but to march overland across the Lybian 
desert because he hoped along the way to gather a multitude of 
desert Arabs eager for war and pillage. 

Hamet’s absence from Alexandria did not keep Eaton and 
O’Bannon from quietly raising their troops, though they were 
careful not to give the appearance of recruiting. In a letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy on February 13, Eaton indicated that they 
had had reasonable success in enlisting soldiers of fortune. “I am 
to join him [Hamet] with a detachment from the city next Sun- 
day,” he wrote, 


and proceed with him to Bomba at the head of five hundred men, and 
there take post. Meantime Captain Hull repairs to the rendezvous 
[Syracuse] for suitable reinforcements and supplies to secure an estab- 
lishment at Derna and Bengazi. Those provinces in our possession will 
cut off from the enemy and turn into our own channel a source of 
provisions and will open a free intercourse with the interior of the 
country. I have requested of the Commodore for this purpose an 
hundred stands of arms, with cartridges, and two fieldpieces, with 
trains and ammunition, and also a detachment of one hundred marines, 
if necessary, to lead a coup de main.° 


The cost of the expedition, Eaton believed, would be very rea- 
sonable, and, like any thrifty New Englander, he provided for 
reimbursement to the United States when Hamet was securely on 
the throne. From tribute exacted of the Swedes, Danes, and Dutch, 
Hamet promised to defray the American expenses of the war. “I 
calculate the whole expenditure of cash in this expedition, including 
expenses of Egypt,” Eaton informed the Navy Department, 


will amount to twenty thousand dollars. Further disbursements and 
supplies will be necessary to carry this plan into final effect. But to 
indemnify the United States, I have entered into a convention with 
Hamet Bashaw to pledge the tribute of Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Batavian Repubic, which convention [ shall reduce to writing and for- 


*Feb. 13, EA 206, pp. 120-23. 
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ward by Captain Hull,’° if time permits; otherwise by the earliest 
occasion. 


The convention which Eaton mentions was an imposing docu- 
ment guaranteeing perpetual peace with the United States and 
pledging Hamet to observe existing treaties with Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Dutch Republic. Moreover, out of consideration for the 
favors shown the American squadron based at Syracuse, Eaton 
inserted an article giving the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies the 
same favored-nation treatment as that shown the United States. 
Hamet also agreed that in case of future wars between the con- 
tracting parties (a cynical clause in view of the guarantee of “per- 
petual peace”), captives on each side should be treated as prisoners 
of war and not as slaves, and that the American consulate should 
“forever be a sacred asylum to all persons who shall desire to take 
refuge under it, except for the crimes of treason and murder.” 
Finally, “by this convention, William Eaton, a citizen of the 
United States now in Egypt, shall be recognized as general and 
commander-in-chief of the land forces which are, or may be, called 
into service against the common enemy.”** Upon this “commis- 
sion” rests William Eaton’s title of general, a rank which he treas- 
ured the rest of his life. In a secret article, Hamet promised to 
deliver to the Americans Yusuf, the usurping Pasha, and Peter 
Lisle, a renegade Scot, serving as the Tripolitan admiral under the 
name of Murad Rais. 

The convention with Hamet was signed on February 23, and 
by that time plans for the departure of the expedition were nearly 
complete. Some delay and embarrassment resulted from the ras- 
cality of Richard Farquhar, who was discovered to have embezzled 
$1,350 from Eaton.’* Then, on March 2, when everything was 


10Jsaac Hull had the rank of naval lieutenant, but, as commander of the “Argus,” 
he is referred to as captain. 


11This document is printed in full by Charles Prentiss, The Life of the Late 
Gen. William Eaton (Brookfield, Mass., 1813), pp. 297-300, and in substance by 
Frances Rennell Rodd, General William Eaton: The Failure of an Idea (New 
York, 1932), pp. 183-84. 


12This incident and other difficulties are described in Eaton’s Journal, EA 206, 
pp. 15 ff. The Journal is also reproduced by Prentiss, pp. 301 ff. References to 
the Journal, cited hereafter, may be found in their proper chronological place. 
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finally in readiness, Turkish soldiers arrested a group of Hamet’s 
followers as they were leaving Alexandria with “sundry articles 
of baggage.” Hamet, frightened at this news, was about to flee 
into the desert when Lieutenant O’Bannon intervened, as so often 
later, and persuaded him that his life was in no peril. The Turkish 
supervisor of revenue had ordered the arrests because, as Eaton 
said, he “had not yet been bought.” After a day of haggling, the 
Turks released the prisoners with their baggage. 

On March 3, Eaton led out of Alexandria a band of cutthroats 
whom he had quietly recruited in the back streets of the town. 
Safely outside the city, they made camp and took stock of them- 
selves and their equipment. Three days later they joined Hamet’s 
motley group at the Arab’s Tower and began to form themselves 
into a fighting unit—if that term can dignify so nondescript an 
“army” as the one which Eaton proposed to lead against Tripoli. 

From a desert Arab, the Sheik il Tatib,* Eaton engaged a cara- 
van of 190 camels at $11 apiece. He believed that the price was 
for the entire journey to Derna, but the sheik had other notions, 
and before the first beast was loaded, he was clamoring for more 
money. The Journal laconically reports: “Pacified him with prom- 
ises.” The troubles with Sheik il Taiib had just begun. 

To be adjutant and chief of engineers, Eaton picked up in Cairo 
a picturesque villain masquerading at the moment as a military 
expert under the name of Eugene Leitensdorfer.* Born Gervasio 
Santuari in the Italian Tyrol, this soldier of fortune, with a fine 
disdain of loyalty, served by turns the Austrians, the French, the 
English, and the Turks. At one point in his career he turned monk 
and became a Capuchin. With a careless disregard of orthodoxy 
he later made a journey to Mecca as a pious dervish. When Eaton 
found him, he was earning an impecunious livelihood with the Turks 
in Egypt and was waiting for another more promising adventure. 

The soldiery recruited in Alexandria, as the Journal notes, con- 
sisted of “a company of twenty-five cannoneers, commanded by 
Selim Comb and Lieutenants Connant and Roco, and a company 

13Arab names are here given as Eaton wrote them, though he himself was not 
always consistent in spelling. 


14Prentiss, pp. 419-29. 
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of thirty-eight Greeks, commanded by Captain Luco Ulovix and 


Lieutenant Constantine. The Bashaw’s suite consisted of about 
ninety men, including those who came from Fiaume and those 
who joined him since his arrival at Alexandria. These, together 
with a party of Arab cavalry under the orders of the Sheiks il 
Tatib and Mahamet, and including the footmen and camel drivers, 
made our whole number about four hundred. Our caravan con- 
sisted of one hundred and seven camels and a few asses.” The 
sheik’s 190 camels had already dwindled alarmingly. In addition 
to the Greeks, the “Christian” troops consisted of a few British 
subjects, two or three Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and various 
kinds of Levantines. 

The only Americans in this army, which marched under the 
flag of the United States, were Eaton himself, Lieutenant O’Bannon 
of the Marine Corps, Midshipman Pascal Paoli Peck of the United 
States Navy, one sergeant of Marines, and six Marine privates—ten 
men in all, but men of mettle. Never in American military annals 
have ten men, even Marines, accomplished so much by sheer in- 
genuity and courage. Had Eaton obtained one hundred Marines 
from Commodore Barron, as he had requested, he might indeed 
have marched into the back gate of the city of Tripoli. 

The route which Eaton took was roughly that followed in a 
later day by General Montgomery in pursuit of the German Rom- 
mel.** Although the descriptions and place names in the Journal 
leave some room for question about the exact line of march, Eaton 
seems to have stayed close to the coast line for the first half of the 
journey but to have taken short-cuts across the main headlands. 
From Bir el Nefta, east of Sidi Barrani, he chose the shorter inland 
route to Sollum, and from there he again went inland, passing south 
of Tobruk and not approaching the coast again until he reached 
the eastern edge of the Gulf of Bomba. From Port Menelaus on 
the gulf he cut inland again to approach Derna from the southeast. 
The difficulties of this route are enormous even today with motor- 
ized equipment. For Eaton’s army—some on foot, some on horses, 


15Rodd, p. 196, supplies a map of the line of march. Although this chart may 
be open to question at a few points, it was worked out by one who knows the 
country at the present time and is the best available map of the route. 
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and the rest on camels and asses—the journey was a continuous 
struggle against nature. Worse still, Hamet’s followers were half- 
hearted and distrustful of the fate ahead of them; Hamet himself 
was as frightened as a rabbit; and the desert Arabs, who provided 
the service of supply, made trouble at every stop. 

The caravan finally got in motion at eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of March 8 and travelled fifteen miles from the Arab’s Tower 
to a bluff above the sea, where they pitched camp. 

The next morning, instead of packing up and setting out early, 
the camel drivers and owners of horses sat sullenly in front of 
their bivouacs. Before they would stir a foot, they demanded pay 
in advance. When Eaton refused, they became mutinous and 
threatened to fight. The Sheik il Taiib “had insinuated a suspicion 
among them that if they performed their services before being 
paid, the Christians would be apt to defraud them. The Bashaw 
seemed irresolute and despondent. Money, more money, was the 
only stimulus which could give motion to the camp.” All through 
the forenoon the Arabs refused to budge. At this point, Eaton 
mustered the Christians and started a countermarch toward Alexan- 
dria, threatening to abandon Hamet and his cohorts. Then only 
did the camel drivers capitulate and proceed upon the journey. 
They made only twelve miles before dark. 

For the next five days they did very well, covering an average 
of nearly twenty-five miles a day, but not without incident. On 
March 13, for example, a messenger from Derna arrived with the 
good news—later proved to be false—that the province was arm- 
ing against Yusuf’s governor and preparing to greet Hamet as a 
conqueror. In celebration some of Hamet’s companions went dash- 
ing about on their horses firing guns into the air. Alarmed at this 
commotion, the Arabs straggling along in the rear got the idea 
that strange tribesmen from the desert were attacking the caravan, 
and they themselves decided to slaughter the Christians and make 
off with the baggage. Only the counsel of one of the older men 
prevented this untimely end of the expedition. After that the 
Marines and their Christian colleagues were more watchful but 
not enough so to prevent thieves, two days later, from stealing 
arms, ammunition, and their entire supply of cheese—a sore loss 
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to the Marines who had no great zest for a diet of dates and 
camel’s milk. 

Cold rains now began to fall. The caravan track turned to mud; 
the camels slipped and slithered on the trail; and the foot soldiers 
slogged miserably through the wet. By March 16, the weather had 
reached such a state that the commander ordered a stop. Wind, 
thunder, and incessant rain beat upon them. Scarcely had they 
pitched their tents when the camp was flooded and everybody had 
to scramble for higher ground to keep from being swept away 
by the cloudburst. 

Although the next morning was still rainy, Eaton gave the order 
to move. The desert mud was less to be dreaded than inaction in 
a soggy camp, rank with the stink of camels, and loud with the 
clamor of quarreling Arabs. Again the camel drivers refused to stir 
unless they were paid, but Eaton “reconciled them with promises,” 
and they made twelve miles before camping for the night in a 
brushy ravine. 

By the evening of March 18, the caravan reached the coastal 
village of Marsa Matruh (called Masroscah in the Journal). Food 
supplies of cattle, sheep, goats, fowls, butter, dates, and milk were 
offered them but were “very dear.” The camel drivers and the 
sheiks in charge of the caravan now forced Eaton to come to terms. 
Hamet, the commander learned to his consternation, had promised 
the Arab chiefs that they would have to go no farther than Matruh. 
The precise details of the bargain originally driven with the chiefs 
are obscure, but Hamet had obviously muddled the business. To 
keep the caravan from turning back, Eaton now had to find suf- 
ficient cash to pay off the individual camel drivers. From his Chris- 
tians he wheedled a loan of $140, and he dug down into his own 
pockets for the last penny he could afford to spend. In all, he 
raised $673 which he turned over to Hamet for distribution to the 
striking Arabs, on condition that they continue two days farther to 
a point where a new caravan could be hired from other Arab tribes- 
men. Eaton’s treasury was reduced to three Venetian sequins. 

The next day Hamet paid off the caravan, but instead of pro- 
ceeding all but forty started back toward Egypt. Worse still, Eaton 
discovered that Hamet himself was conniving with the sheiks to 
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kill time at Matruh until they had word that American warships 
were awaiting them at Bomba. Hamet was in a worse fright than 
usual, for a Moroccan pilgrim, on his way to Mecca, had brought 
news that Yusuf was sending eight hundred cavalrymen and 
numerous foot soldiers to reinforce Derna. If this was true, Eaton 
argued, they had all the more reason to hurry to the attack before 
reinforcements arrived. But Hamet, on his part, could not bear 
to think of war against so powerful a foe. Consequently, he and 
the sheiks sat in their tents debating endlessly while the caravan 
disintegrated. 

The situation was critical and Eaton was desperate. Resolving 
to force the issue at all costs, he ordered his Christians to guard 
the supplies and informed Hamet that he and the Arabs could 
either march forward or go hungry. Not an ounce of food would 
they receive until they changed their tactics. This ultimatum 
brought results. The following day, March 21, fifty camels re- 
turned, and the army advanced thirteen more miles toward Derna. 

Another day’s journey brought them out upon a broad plain 
near the sea. There they found an Arab camp numbering three 
or four thousand souls, with great herds of camels, horses, sheep, 
and goats. Although the tribesmen were friendly and offered to 
sell them fresh meat and other foodstuffs, Eaton reports sadly that 
“being destitute of cash we could only exchange our rice for their 
produce.” Already they had been reduced to a staple diet of hard 
bread and rice. If they had had more rice, they might have done 
pretty well in the way of barter, for the Arabs showed a great 
appetite for this food, and one woman, says Eaton, 


offered her daughter to my interpreter for a sack of it, and the girl 
consented to the traffic. She was a well proportioned, handsome bru- 
nette of about thirteen or fourteen years, with an expressive hazel eye, 
inclining to black, arched eyebrows, perfect teeth, and lips formed for 
voluptuousness. A bargain would have been concluded if my consent 
could have been accorded. Prudence forbade it. 


In the conflict between the New Englander’s conscience and his 
interest in the bargain, conscience won. 
A still greater temptation had to be declined for lack of funds. 
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Eighty mounted warriors offered their services to Hamet—at a 
fee; but since neither Hamet nor Eaton had any money left, these 
reinforcements could not be accepted. The Journal notes glumly 
that, “cash, we find, is the only deity of Arabs, as well as Turks.” 
Eaton succeeded, however, in hiring ninety camels to carry freight 
to Bomba. He promised to pay them on arrival, when his supplies 
and treasury would be replenished from the naval vessels there. 

During the next week, quarrels with the sheiks, particularly 
with Sheik il Taiib, hindered progress and at times threatened 
complete disaster. Alone in the desert with a mere handful of 
Christians, Eaton stood his ground, dared the sheiks to do their 
worst, and by sheer will power held the expedition together. 

Hamet was a problem rather than a help, for he was so cowardly 
that any hint of strong resistance by Yusuf’s forces at Derna gave 
him a fit of melancholy and weakened his resolution to proceed. 
A courier, who brought intelligence on March 26 of five hundred 
cavalrymen headed for the defense of Derna, again frightened him 
out of his wits. “The alarm excited by this information arrested 
our motions,” the Journal records. 


The Bashaw seemed to hesitate whether to proceed farther. The camel 
drivers fled with their caravan, and there seemed to be a combination 
among the Bashaw’s people and the Arabs of Behara to return to Fiaum. 
I om suspended fe rations, forbidding any more issues till the 
caravan should return and the march proceed ahead. A council was 
held. Despondency sat in every countenance. 


Again the Sheik il Taiib struck and would go no farther until 
assured that American ships awaited them at Bomba. Angered be- 
yond control, Eaton berated him as a treacherous coward and 
declared that he 


regretted having been made acquainted with him and should be well 
satisfied if he would put his menace in execution provided he would 
not interfere with the dispositions of the other chiefs. He quit the 
camp in a rage, swearing by all the force of his religion to join us no 
more. The Bashaw would have sent an officer to pacify and bring him 
back. I objected. And he took himself off with a small detachment 
of his tribe. 


On the day following this incident, the Sheik il Taiib incited 
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an insurrection among the Arabs who had been hired at the last 
camp and induced about half of them to start back to Egypt with 
him. Again Eaton refused Hamet’s persuasion to dispatch an officer 
to beg the Arab chief’s return. Instead, he sent word that he 
would welcome an opportunity to punish the villain with rifle 
and sabre; whereupon il Taiib swore vengeance upon both Hamet 
and “his Christian sovereigns, as he styled us.” This threat threw 
Hamet into another fit of melancholy, but his fears were some- 
what relieved about noon when the sheik sent word that he would 
rejoin the caravan if they would wait. Before midafternoon he 
and the tribesmen were back. 

Since Hamet was in a constant state of terror at the thought 
of meeting his brother’s troops, the nearer he approached Derna 
the greater became his fright. On March 28, his fears completely 
overcame him. Seizing the horses which Eaton’s officers had been 
riding, he gave them to some of his footmen, and they all precip- 
itately fled the camp. Undaunted by this turn of events, Eaton 
held on to the food supplies and ordered his Christians to march 
forward. Two hours later the vacillating Hamet returned, cringing 
with apologies, explaining that he had pretended a retreat to 
pacify his people. Glumly Eaton listened to the puppet’s excuses 
and ordered the expedition to keep moving. They reached a for- 
tified Arab village after a march of a little more than twelve miles 
that day. 

To their distress a portion of the baggage train failed to arrive, 
and Hamet now dispatched one of his chief officers to search for 
it. He too, failed to come back, and the whole party settled down 
to wait. In the late afternoon of the following day, March 29, the 
emissary returned with most of the errant Arabs. 

During the delay Eaton had visited the Arab castle and had 
been received hospitably. Impressed by his epaulettes, which they 
took to be pure gold, the Arabs expressed astonishment, the Jour- 
nal notes, “that God should permit people to possess such riches 
who followed the religion of the devil.” 

Always anxious to convince the followers of the Prophet that 
Americans were different from European infidels, Eaton had his 
interpreter explain that “the religion of Americans was different 
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from that of all other nations who wore hats”—hats and turbans 
being the distinguishing marks of Christians and Turks—and that 
Americans permitted all religions with complete impartiality. In 
fact, Eaton added, although God had promised a separate heaven to 
Americans, they could in the next world make up parties and visit 


the paradise of Mahomet and the heaven of the Papists. They doubted 
my story. I told them I had assurances myself of being well received 
and civilly treated by those opposite prophets, as I had very many 
friends among the followers of both. They smiled at this idea but con- 
fessed they should be very glad to see me in their paradise, though they 
doubted whether Mahomet would permit me to come there, even on 
a visit, unless I confessed him and became a true believer. 


The recovery of the pack animals and their drivers raised the 
hopes of the Americans, but their optimism was short-lived, for 
the next day, before the Christians had advanced more than a few 
miles from camp, the Arabs, who were still packing up, fell into 
a great row among themselves. Sheik il Taiib and Sheik Mahamet 
quarreled violently over $1,500 which Hamet had promised should 
be divided equally between them as a reward for their services. 
Since il Taiib had concealed a portion of the cash paid into his 
hands, Sheik Mahamet accused him of bad faith, and, in his turn, 
abandoned the expedition with all of his followers. Lesser chiefs 
joined him until it looked as if most of the warriors upon whom 
Eaton and Hamet depended would vanish into the desert. 

In vain Hamet undertook the role of peacemaker. He finally 
gave up and hastened to overtake Eaton and implore his aid. 
Wearily the Christians marched back three miles to a water hole 
and pitched camp. With Hamet and twelve horsemen they sent 
their interpreter to try to reconcile the quarreling Arabs. If these 
tribesmen, who were related to the tribes around Derna, should 
desert, the chance of raising additional reinforcements for the 
attack on the city would be desperate. 

Eaton’s own disgust with the Arabs knew no bounds. “From 
Alexandria to this place we have experienced continual altercations, 
contentions, and delays among the Arabs,” the Journal reports 


bitterly. 


They have no sense of patriotism, truth, nor honor; and no attachment 
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where they have no prospect of gain, except to their religion, to which 
they are enthusiasts. Poverty makes them thieves, and practice renders 
them adroit in stealing. The instant the eye of vigilance is turned from 
an object on which they have fixed a desire, it is no more to be found. 
Arms, ammunition, and provisions most engage their furtive specu- 
lations, but sundry of our people have been robbed of their clothes 
and other articles. 


\Jhile Hamet and the interpreter labored with the recalcitrant 
Arabs, Eaton and the Christians remained in camp. The rains had 
begun again, and a cold wind blew from the Mediterranean. The 
outlook on this last day of March was as dismal as the weather. 
The first of April brought no encouragement. The bitter rains 
continued. Sheik il Taiib, the troublemaker, came to Eaton’s tent 
to demand more rations, and received for his pains a violent 
tongue-lashing. “I have found you at the head of every commo- 
tion which has happened since we left Alexandria,” the com- 
mander told him. “You are the instigator of the present among 
the chiefs. Leave my tent! but mark! If I find a mutiny in camp 
during the absence of the Bashaw, I will put you to instant death 
as the fomenter of it.” The sheik rode away, threatening to lead 
off his faction, but by the afternoon had crept humbly back to 
ask Eaton’s forgiveness and pledge his undying loyalty. Strong 
words and violence had accomplished more than reason. 

Hamet returned to camp on April 2, wet and bedraggled, with 
the Sheik Mahamet and the other chiefs who had deserted. For 
once, he had displayed a little initiative and had succeeded by some 
device, not explained to Eaton, in persuading his allies to return. 
At seven o’clock that evening Eaton called Hamet and all the 
sheiks to his tent and made them a speech on peace and unity. 
“I exhorted them,” he reports, 


as on other instances of disagreement, to union and perseverance, 
as the only means of insuring success to the important enterprise in 
which they were engaged, to which they gave pledges of faith and 
honor. And orders were accordingly given to resume the line of march 
at reveille beating tomorrow. We have now between six and seven hun- 
dred fighting men on the ground, exclusive of followers of the camp 
and Bedouin families, who inclusively make a body of about twelve 
hundred people. 
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If Eaton now expected speed, he was doomed to disappointment. 
Although the caravans started promptly at six o’clock on the 
morning of April 3, they had marched only ten miles that day 
when the Arabs pitched camp beside a cistern and prepared to 
settle down while they sent to an oasis five days’ journey inland 
for a fresh supply of dates. Eaton pleaded, but the Arabs explained 
that they were short of food—as indeed they all were—and pos- 
itively refused to stir a step until they had replenished their sup- 
plies. Eaton assured them that the ships would furnish them food 
at Bomba if they hurried on, but they calmly retorted that no one 
could command the sea. Ships were uncertain things, but dates 
from the oasis at Siwa were sure if they waited. Eaton finally 
persuaded them to accept a compromise agreement: they would 
dispatch a party to Siwa for dates with instructions to join the 
main body at Bomba. The rest agreed to march the next day. 

With that problem settled, the Arabs devoted most of April 3 
to festivities. In the afternoon the whole group turned out to 
celebrate, with boisterous ceremony, the wedding of an elderly 
chief to a girl of thirteen. In an outburst of high spirits, scores 
of horsemen dashed wildly around the camp, firing their muskets— 
a waste of gunpowder that distressed the impatient commander. 

For the next three days, the rabble army plodded along without 
serious delay and on April 6 camped at the foot of the escarpment, 
about four miles from the beach, at Sollum. The spot was desolate, 
with only one fetid well of water. For the previous forty-two 
hours the horses had gone without drinking, and the water bags 
of the wayfarers were nearly empty. Food was also getting scarcer. 
Any change from the meagre diet of bread and rice was wel- 
come. Two days before one of the officers had killed a wildcat, 
which was cooked, and the Journal reports that “it eat very well.” 
The increasing need for food made speed all the more necessary. 
Bomba, Eaton estimated, was ninety miles away, and his supplies 
were sufficient for only another week. 

Ascending the escarpment on April 7, the army marched across 
the plateau and on the following day descended into a valley 
where they at last found good water. They arrived at the water 
hole about nine in the morning and, while Eaton was reconnoiter- 
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ing ahead, Hamet gave orders to camp. With the better part of 
a day before them, Eaton was furious at this delay. Hamet pro- 
tested that his people needed rest. In fact, he intended to wait 
there until a courier should return from Bomba with news of the 
ships. Once more Eaton took strong measures: “I told him if they 
preferred famine to fatigue, they might have the choice, and 
ordered their rations stopped.” Hamet countered with an order 
for his followers to pack up and start back toward Egypt. Further- 
more, they threatened to seize all the remaining food supplies. 

The situation was desperate. Eaton had the call to arms sounded, 
and his Christian guard formed a line of battle in front of the 
supply tent, while the Arabs massed opposite. For an hour each 
side waited menacingly for the other to make a hostile move. 
Finally Hamet persuaded the Arabs to dismount, and everybody 
relaxed. The crisis appeared to be over. 

Unfortunately, when Eaton ordered his soldiers to go through 
the manual of arms, the watchful Arabs decided they were about 
to fire. Wildly alarmed, they mounted their horses and prepared 
for defense or flight; Hamet, who shared their fear, joined them. 
The horsemen presently wheeled, and about two hundred came 
charging toward the Christians, who stood their ground. Hesi- 
tating before they reached the line, the Arabs took aim at the 
officers, but one of Hamet’s men, with more sense than his leader, 
stopped them before a gun had gone off. 

“Mr. O'Bannon, Mr. Peck, and young [Percival] Farquhar stood 
firmly by me,” Eaton reports in the Journal. 


Selim Aga (captain of cannoneers), his lieutenants, and the two Greek 
officers remained steadfast at their posts. The others were agitated, and 
in fact abandoned us. I advanced toward the Bashaw and cautioned 
him against giving countenance to a desperate act. At once a column 
of muskets were aimed at my breast. The Bashaw was distracted. A 
universal clamor drowned my voice. I waved my hand as a signal for 
attention. At this critical moment some of the Bashaw’s officers and 
sundry Arab chiefs rode between us with drawn sabres and repelled 
the mutineers. I reproached the Bashaw for his rashness, or rather 
weakness. His Casnadar [treasurer] asked him if he was in his senses. 
The Bashaw struck him with his naked sabre. The fracas had nearly 
resumed its rage when I took the Bashaw by the arm, led him from 
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the crowd, and asked him if he knew his own interests and his friends. 
He relented and called me his friend and protector, said he was too 
soon heated, and followed me to my tent, giving orders at the same 
time to his Arabs to disperse. 


When Hamet promised to march at reveille, Eaton ordered rice 
distributed. Before the day was over, the Tripolitan was fawning 
upon the commander, calling him “the brave American” and his 
best friend. If Eaton was discouraged, he did not relax his deter- 
mination to push on to Derna. “We find it almost impossible to 
inspire these wild bigots with confidence in us, or to persuade 
them that, being Christians, we can be otherwise than enemies to 
Musselmen,” he confesses in the Journal. “We have a difficult 
undertaking!” 

Despite Hamet’s professions of friendship, he continued dis- 
gruntled. “An idea has been insinuated into the mind of the Bashaw 
that we aim only to use him for the purpose of obtaining a peace 
with his brother, and that the manner is indifferent with us,” the 
Journal observes. Therein Hamet displayed the quality of a seer. 

The next day’s march brought them to good pasturage and a 
cistern of water. “In this cistern we found two dead men, prob- 
ably murdered by the Arabs; we were obliged nevertheless to use 
the water,” the Journal states laconically. Though the horses were 
better fed, the men had less. By April 10 food was reduced to a 
half-ration of rice and water. 

The worst danger of the journey threatened that night. An 
officer informed the commander that the Christian cannoneers, 
discontented with the half-ration of rice, were threatening to 
mutiny. Taking no one into his confidence except O’Bannon, 
Eaton sent word that instant death awaited the first mutineer. 
How he intended to meet rebellion in his own ranks, he does not 
reveal. Perhaps he confidently believed that O’Bannon and his 
seven Marines were equal to any emergency. But for once the 
gods smiled upon them. Half an hour after Eaton heard of the 
incipient mutiny, a courier rode into camp with news that Ameri- 
can ships awaited them at Bomba. “In an instant the face of 
everything changed from pensive gloom to enthusiastic gladness. 
Nothing more heard of the mutiny. The Arabs resumed confi- 
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dence. And the Bashaw promised to force the residue of our march 
to Bomba.” 

Whether overcome by good news or weakened by hunger, 
Hamet was taken with a fit of spasms and vomiting which con- 
tinued the next day and forced the cavalcade to camp after only 
five miles of progress. Eaton’s starving soldiers cut the buttons 
from their clothes and traded them with nomadic Arab women 
for a few dates. By April 12, Hamet was sufficiently recovered 
to enable the army to move forward twenty-five miles, but the 
camp that night afforded neither water nor fuel. The commissary 
issued the last few grains of rice, which, for want of fire, had to be 
eaten raw. Some of the Arab tribesmen were so exhausted by hun- 
ger and fatigue that they straggled five miles behind the main body. 

On April 13, hunger was so great that Hamet ordered one of 
the pack camels slaughtered and distributed. He traded another 
camel to Arabs in the vicinity for sheep. Braced by this fresh meat, 
the party made fifteen miles on April 14 and camped in a weeded 
valley. Everybody scattered into the fields in search of plants and 
roots, which they greedily devoured. A species of wild fennel 
and sorrel provided a measure of sustenance. 

On April 15 at four in the afternoon the tattered rabble stum- 
bled out of the desert upon the shore of the Gulf of Bomba. As 
far as the eye could reach only the serene blue water of the 
Mediterranean greeted them. No sail was in sight. Along the shore 
they could find not a spring nor a hole filled with rain water to 
quench their parched throats. With nothing better than wild fennel 
and sorrel to fill their bellies, the hungry horde turned sullenly 
upon Eaton. This infidel had led them across the desert to destruc- 
tion, with his fables of American ships which would never come. 

Too discouraged to vent their rage in violence, the Arabs hud- 
dled hopelessly in their tents that night. On the morrow they 
would turn back across the bitter plain. If the Prophet favored 
them, they would obtain food from Bedouins in the desert. ‘Toward 
Siwa they looked anxiously for the party returning with dates. 
Never again would they believe the word of a Christian. 

Eaton himself was puzzled but not downhearted. He believed 
that Hull had probably stood in to shore, and, not finding them 
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there, had gone back to sea where he would be safe against the 
treacherous winds. Perhaps he was still near enough to observe 
signal fires in the night. “I went off with my Christians and kept 
up fires upon a high mountain in our rear all night,” he records. 
At eight the next morning, Hamet’s treasurer cried out that a 
sail was on the horizon. Nearer it came. Soon the watchers could 
identify the “Argus.” “Language is too poor to paint the joy and 
exultation which this messenger of life excited in every breast,” 
Eaton writes. “I went on board at twelve o’clock. The camp in 
the meantime moved five or six miles round the bay to a cistern 
of water, and at six in the afternoon provisions were sent off to 
them. I remained on board all night.” 

The sloop “Hornet,” laden with supplies, arrived on April 17. 
Eaton again moved camp more than twenty miles around the bay 
to a better harbor, and proceeded to unload the necessary pro- 
visions for the remainder of the journey to Derna. For six days 
the famished army rested and on April 23 was once more ready 
to advance. The “Argus” and the “Hornet” sailed to join them 
again off Derna. A day’s march in the rain across a rocky and 
mountainous terrain brought them to the edge of cultivated fields 
and forested mountains—the first woods they had seen in the six 
hundred mile journey from Egypt. On the night of April 24 they 
camped in a green valley beside a tinkling rivulet. Five hours away 
lay Derna. 

Eaton’s spirits rose. The first objective of years of planning lay 
immediately ahead. He was confident of capturing the city and of 
moving on against Bengazi and then Tripoli itself. 

Hamet was of another opinion. He had not wanted to fight in 
the first place. Unwillingly—only in the hope of a victory without 
hazard—had he been induced to cast his lot with the American 
adventurer. Many times he had wanted to turn back. Now came 
a courier with news that the Governor of Derna would defend 
the town to the last man. A battle of this sort was not to Hamet’s 
liking. Throughout the night of April 24, he and his chiefs con- 
sulted without benefit of advice from Eaton. 

When the commander gave the order to march next morning, 
the Arabs mutinied. Sheik il Taiib and Sheik Mahamet, who had 
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often tried Eaton’s soul on the desert journey, rode off toward 
the east; the rest of the Arabs refused to strike their tents and 
simply sat down to see what Eaton would do. After spending the 
better part of the forenoon in vexatious haggling, the chiefs agreed 
to resume the journey, but the price of their loyalty was the 
promise of $2,000 to be divided between them. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of April 25, Eaton and his 
disorderly host finally arrived in sight of Derna and camped on 
an eminence overlooking the city. 

About a third of the town was fortified, with loopholes in the 
walls of houses, some temporary breastworks, and a water battery 
of eight nine-pounders. On the terrace of the governor’s palace 
was a ten-inch howitzer. The governor, Eaton learned, could 
count on about eight hundred men for his defense. In addition, an 
army sent by Yusuf from Tripoli was reported to be approaching. 

From sheiks who rode out to meet Hamet and his clan, Eaton 
learned that in the undefended two-thirds of the city were many 
dissidents who would gladly seize the opportunity of attacking 
the governor if they scented victory. Some of the sheiks pledged 
allegiance to Hamet and rode back to town to stir up this opposition. 

Eaton began to prepare for battle.* But first on the morning 
of April 26, he sent a formal demand for surrender to Mustapha 
Bey, the Governor. “I want no territory,” Eaton’s letter began. 
“With me is advancing the legitimate sovereign of your country. 
Give us a passage through your city, and for the supplies of which 
we shall have need, you shall receive fair compensation. Let no 
differences of religion induce us to shed the blood of harmless men 
who think little and know nothing.” Mustapha Bey was a stout 
fellow who despised Hamet’s pretensions. Bluntly he returned his 
answer: “My head or yours!”"” 

That afternoon the “Nautilus” hove into view, and early the 
next morning, April 27, the “Argus” and the “Hornet” stood in 
toward the harbor. The time for action had come. Eaton ordered 
his army to advance against the city. The “Nautilus” and the 

16Faton gives a complete description of the battle in his report to Commodore 
Barron, dated April 29, 1805, EA 206, pp. 137 ff; Prentiss, pp. 336-40. 

WEA 172. 
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“Hornet” took up positions opposite the water battery. From the 
“Argus” Lieutenant Hull sent a boat with two fieldpieces to the 
foot of a precipice which had been occupied by Eaton’s cannon- 
eers. Laboriously they hauled up one gun, but so much time was 
consumed that Eaton ordered them to leave the second piece in 
the boat and attack at once. 

The ships closed in and engaged the water battery. Maneuvering 
the “Argus” within range of the fortified portion of the town, 
Hull poured twenty-four pound shot into the loopholed houses. 
Eaton divided his forces into three portions and attacked from 
three sides. He himself led a group on the right flank nearest the 
sea. Lieutenant O’Bannon, with his handful of Marines, the twenty- 
four cannoneers, the twenty-six Greeks, and a few Arabs on foot, 
came in from the southeast and attacked the breastworks in the 
center. Hamet’s forces swept around the head of a deep ravine 
running through the town and attacked from the southwest where 
the friendly sheiks had promised they could expect the most help 
from the populace. Some of Hamet’s horsemen scattered through 
the hills in the rear to cut off any retreat from the city. 

The ships silenced the battery on the sea side by two in the 
afternoon, but the enemy did not abandon that position, though 
most of the troops stationed there joined the forces opposed to 
Eaton’s party. O’Bannon was stalled in the center. Hamet’s soldiery 
had occupied an old castle on their side of the town, but that 
discreet leader stayed out of danger, and his men were useless as 
shock troops. Eaton found the pressure on his flank increasing. 
In the excitement, his gunners shot away the rammer to their field- 
piece, leaving them without the badly needed fire power of their 
cannon. The battle was hanging in the balance when, as a last 
resort, Eaton decided upon a desperate charge. 

“We rushed forward against a host of savages more than ten 
to our one,” he reported two days later to Commodore Barron. 
“They fled from their coverts irregularly, firing in retreat from 
every palm tree and partition wall in their way. At this moment 
I received a ball through my left wrist which deprived me of the 
use of the hand, and, of course, of my rifle.” Wounded though he 
was, Eaton seized his sword and continued the advance. O’Bannon 
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and his Marines, and Midshipman George Mann, who had taken 
Midshipman Peck’s place at Bomba, led the charge of the rest of the 
Christians and the Arab infantry. 

Dashing through a rain of musket balls fired from the walls of 
houses, the Americans reached the water battery, drove out its 
remaining defenders, and planted the American flag on the walls. 
Tripolitan guns in the battery, found to be serviceable, were 
turned against the fleeing enemy, while the ships poured a de- 
structive fire into the houses which continued to harbor snipers. 
By four o’clock the city was won. 

Hamet managed to occupy the governor’s palace as Mustapha 
Bey fled to the refuge of a mosque. Later the fugitive governor 
moved, Eaton reported, to “‘a hiram, the most sacred of sanctuaries 
among the Turks, and is still there, but we shall find means to 
draw him thence. As he is the third man in rank in the kingdom, 
he may perhaps be used in exchange for Captain Bainbridge.” 

The speedy capture of the city was fortunate, for Yusuf’s forces 
were only two days’ march away. The American victory, Eaton 
believed, would discourage these troops and send them packing 
toward Tripoli. 

The American losses were relatively heavy, considering the 
small number of men involved. “Of the few Christians who fought 
on shore,” Eaton says in his official report, “I lost fourteen killed 
and wounded, three of whom are Marines, one dead and another 
dying; the rest chiefly Greeks, who, in this little affair, well sup- 
ported their ancient character.” Concerning the bravery of the 
men under him, Eaton was unsparing in commendation. To Com- 
modore Barron he praised without stint O’Bannon, Mann, and the 
young Englishman, Percival Farquhar. The highest reward that 
he could think of for Farquhar was a commission in the United 
States Marine Corps, and accordingly he recommended him to 
Barron for a lieutenancy. 

When Eaton sent his report to Barron on April 29, Derna was 
firmly in American hands. With adequate support from the navy, 
the conquest of the rest of Tripoli seemed assured. Eaton was in 
high spirits. Success was in sight. He contemplated the delight of 
proving the soundness of his schemes to dullards who had opposed 
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him, and the pleasure was like a sweet morsel turned upon the 
tongue. All the shame of years of picayune haggling with the 
bankers and brokers, the thieves and rogues in office, in Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, would be avenged. And he, William Eaton, 
general in command, would be the instrument of that purification 
of American character in North Africa. For a brief instant, Eaton ex- 
perienced the exultation of a conquering hero in a righteous cause. 

Eaton’s pleasure in his victory was short-lived. Frightened by 
the success of the Americans at Derna, the Pasha, Yusuf Karamanli, 
offered such a favorable peace that Tobias Lear, the consul gen- 
eral, and Commodore Barron agreed to end the war and leave 
Yusuf in control of Tripoli. Eaton received orders to evacuate 
Derna and take along Hamet, who thereafter appealed to Congress 
for means of subsistence. In due time Eaton returned to the United 
States where he was hailed for a few weeks as a hero and then 
practically forgotten. On June 1, 1811, he died at Brimfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a disappointed and embittered man. To the last he felt 
that the United States had acted dishonorably in failing to carry 
out his scheme to restore Hamet to the throne of Tripoli. Actually, 
Hamet had proved a poltroon incapable of playing even the role 


of a puppet, and the government was wise not to stake its hope of 
peace in Barbary on this weakling. 

But Eaton’s campaign was not fruitless. The victory at Derna 
prompted Yusuf to make the most favorable peace that an Occi- 
dental nation had yet exacted from a Barbary power. That peace 


paved the way for the complete cessation of corsair depredations 
on American commerce. 








Notes and Documents 


Nicholas Breton’s Collections of Proverbs 


ICHOLAS BreTon’s advice to the disputing poets in No Whip- 
ping is to 

Learne English Prouerbs, haue them wel by heart, 

And count them often on your fingers ends.* 


In addition to scattering proverbs throughout his poems and prose 
works, Breton published three little volumes of homely wisdom. 
They must have been extremely popular and have perished with 
much thumbing, for they went into many editions and yet few 
copies are extant. Wit’s Private Wealth was entered in the Station- 
ers’ Register on the 16th of January, 1606, but the earliest sur- 
viving edition is that of 1612. Grosart used the 1639 edition for 
The Works of Nicholas Breton (1879). The latest edition that I 
have seen is the 7th edition, printed in 1670. In the preface, Breton 
informs the reader that he has set down a sentence for every day 
in the year, and that “some of them were written by wiser men 
then my selfe.” The dedication to John Crooke is short because 
Breton was loth to “make to great an entry to a little house.”* As 
the following extracts show “the subiects are many, and of diuers 
natures”: * 

1No Whippinge, nor Tripping: but a kinde friendly Snippinge (1601), sig. B3". 


The spelling and punctuation of brief titles used in the text of this article have 
been modernized. 


2Copy in the Huntington Library. 


8Wits Priuate Wealth. Stored with choise commodities to content the minde 
(1612), sig. A3t. Cf. the dedications to the following books: Wits Trenchmour, 
In a conference had betwixt a Scholler and an Angler (1597), “to make a 
large gate to a little Towne, were but a mockerie to a trauailer” [sig. A2™]; The 
Strange Fortunes Of Two Excellent Princes (1600), “through a little Doore, to 
go into a great House” [sig. Aq]; The Figure Of Fovre (2d part; 1626), “loth to 
make a long Supper of a little meat” [sig. A3v]. 


*Wit’s Private Wealth (1612), sig. A3¥. 


397 
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A forward Childe is sildome long liued, and to beget a foole is a 
griefe to the Parents. Sig. C2’. 

When Taylors beganne to meate Lordes landes by the yeard, then 
beganne gentilitie to goe downe the winde. Sig. D2’. 

A Schollers commons make a short dinner, and yet he may be in 
more health then an Epicure. Sig. D2’. 

Too much reading is ill for the eye-sight, and too little reading is 
ill for the in-sight. Sig. D4". 


“Laus Deo” is the motto at the end of Wit’s Private Wealth, 
and the Figure of Four, Part I, ends “Laus & gloria Deo.” Grosart 
was able to print only the second part in his edition of Breton’s 
works. The Figure of Four was entered to N. Ling on the roth 
of October, 1597, and transferred to John Smethick on the gth 
of November, 1607. The only surviving edition of Part I was 
printed for J. Wright in 1631.° There are three surviving editions 
of Part II (which was entered to J. Wright on the 23rd of July, 
1614) dated 1626,° 1636’ and 1653. This last edition is described 
on the title-page as “a New Booke,” and the text is preceded by 
this verse preface: 

The Prologue 
Kind Friends and Neighbours 
which are come to see, 
Or heare strange Newes, 
give eare a while to me: 
Here’s that which cannot chuse 
but make you smile, 
If you be pleased 
to listen to’t awhile. 
*Twas Written and Printed 
for to move Delights, 
And passe away 
the weary winter nights: 
When Folks sits by the fire, 
themselves to warme, 
The reading of this Booke 
will doe no harme. 


5Copy in the Huntington Library. 
6Copy in the Huntington Library. 
7Used by Grosart in his edition of The Works of Nicholas Breton. 
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Warme Clothes, brave fires, 
soft Ale will nourish blood, 
And this same new Conceit 
will doe you good. 
By L.P.® 


This farewell appears at the end: 
Now courteous Friends, 
I hope I have pleased you well, 
In this rare newes 
which I did you tell: 
I pray please me as well, 
draw forth your money, 
All that here’s read 
wil cost you but a penny. 
L.P.° 


L.P., rather than Martin Parker as Hazlitt suggests, is much more 
likely to be Parker’s great rival, Laurence Price—though it should 
be noted that Parker was the probable author of the Figure of Five 
and the Figure of Seven."° 

The full title of the first part of the Figure of Four is as follows: 
The Figure Of Fovre, Or a Handful of sweet Flowers: Gathered 
out of diuers good Grounds, and set together in this little Garden 
within The Figure of Foure. It is dedicated “To the Worshipfull 
his Very good friend, the Fauourer of Learning, and Louer of 
Vertue, Master Thomas Gardner, of Boram in Essex.” This is an- 
other proof that Breton’s connections with Essex, whence his 
family came, did not end with his childhood. Boreham is not far 
from Blackmoore, where Sir Stephen Powle, to whom Breton dedi- 
cated The Court and Country (1618), lived. The Figure of Four 
does not claim to be any more original than Wit’s Private Wealth: 
Breton has gathered a few flowers “of late, walking thorow the 

8The Figure Of Foure: Being a New Booke, Containing many merry Conceits 
(1653), sig. A3r. 

*Ibid., sig. B4v. 

10Parker has also been credited with editing The Vncasing of Machivils In- 
structions (1613) as Grandsire Graybeard (1635); see my article “Nicholas Breton 


and The Vncasing of Machivils Instructions to his Sonne,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, TV (July 1941), 477-85. 
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Garden of many good Writers.” The trick of arranging his sen- 
tences in fours, which Breton may have picked up from Guevara, 
is familiar to readers of his work.’* A few examples will illustrate 
the method: 


Chre. And what of a 
Pam. That it is the Badge of Patience, the triall of vertue, the Touch- 
stone of grace, and the punishment of mercie.** 


It (Feare) is a blot in Armes, a blur in Honour, the shame of a 
Souldier, and the defeat of an army.** 


Question. What is a Courtier? 
Answer. An Attendant vpon Maiesty, a companion of Nobility, a 
friend to vertue, and a hope of honour.”® 


The Figure of Four contains sentences constructed on this model, 
for example: 


Marry not with Age, lest it dislike thee; nor Beauty, least it deceiue 
thee; nor wealth, lest it corrupt thee; nor pouertie, lest it empouerish 
thee.® 


but the bulk of both parts consists in this sort of arbitrary catalogue: 


Foure chiefe Contentments: a quiet Wife, a chiefe Friend, an obe- 
dient Childe, and an honest Neighbour." 

Four lasting Victuals in a House: Bacon, Ling, Butter, and Cheese.’® 

6 There are foure things fair at the first sight: new books, fat 
horses, fresh colours, and slikt faces.?® 

84 Foure Kings without Kingdomes: the king of Man, the king of 
Portugall,”° a king in a play, and a painted king.”* 


11Figure of Four (1631), sig. A2¥. 

12See Chester N. Greenough, “Nicholas Breton, Character-Writer and Quad- 
rumaniac,” Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kit- 
tredge (1913), pp. 351-57 

184n Olde Mans Lesson, And A Young Mans Loue (1605), sig. D2v. 

14Characters Vpon Essaies Morall, And Diuine (1615), p. 44. 

15The Court and Country, Or A Briefe Discourse betweene the Courtier and 
Country-man (1618), sig. E1v. 

16Figure of Four (1613), sig. Brv. 

1] bid., sig. Asv. 

18] bid., sig. A6* 

19Figure of Four (1653), sig. Aq. 

20The Spanish monarchy ruled in Portugal 1581-1640. 

21Figure of Four (1626), sig. Bzv. 
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One could go on like this indefinitely, as other writers realized in 
the seventeenth century. Grosart, in editing the Figure of Four, 
wrote “It is to be regretted that the ‘first part’ has disappeared and 
also that no exemplar of “The Figure of Three, or a Patterne of 
Good Counsell’ (1636) has been preserved in any public or known 
private library. This is the more tantalising that in Ames, 1760, lot 
39, the latter appears with apparently kindred booklets on the 
‘Figures of Five, Six, Seven,’ etc.” This collection is now in the 
Huntington Library. The first item is The Figure of Three: Or, A 
Patterne of good Covnsell. Gathered for the Delight of the well 
disposed ... For R.B. (1636). There is no indication as to the 
identity of the author; but several of the sentences had already 
appeared in The Choise of Change: Containing the Triplicitie of 
Diuimitie, Philosophie, and Poetrie. Short for memorie, Profitable 
for Knowledge, and Necessarie for Maners: Whereby the Learned 
may be confirmed, the Ignorant instructed, and all Men generally 
recreated. Newly set foorth by S.R.** Gent. and Student in the 
Vniuersitie of Cambridge. Tria sunt omnia . . . Roger Warde 
(1585).%* The Choice of Change is entirely composed of these trip- 
licate sentences, and is a forerunner of Breton’s the Figure of Four. 
Breton may also have been influenced by Robert Greene’s The 
Royall Exchange, a translation from La Burza Reale, and full of 
“quadruplicities.” The Figure of Three is the merest selection from 
Simon Robson’s endless succession of sentences. The contents are 
quite as diversified as those of the Figure of Four: 


Three things there be, that many a man beguile: Essex miles, Kentish 
stiles, and Norfolke wiles. Sig. A7’. 

The invention of three things are exceeding wonderfull: the Print- 
ing of Bookes, the invention of Guns and Gunpowder, and the making 
of glasses. Sig. A8’. 

Three pleasures may be well banish’d out of cities: that is, common 
bowling allies, publike stage-plaies, and begging musicke. Sig. B3'. 


22Assigned to Edward Brewster on the 4th of August, 1626. 
23Simon Robson. 


24Simon Robson may have been influenced by an Italian source. Frances A. 
Yates in her Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost (1936) mentions (p. 99) a manuscript 
discourse by a certain Luca Auriemma on “Three,” in which substances are 
arranged in trilogies and a series of proverbs in three clauses are collected. 
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Two editions of The Figure Of Six. Containing these Six things: 
Wit, Mirth, Pleasure, pretty Observations, new Conceits, and 
merry Jests were printed in 1652 and 1654 by John Wright, the 
printer of Breton’s the Figure of Four in 1626, 1631 and 1636. The 
phrase in the preface, which is signed D.N., “To make a larg 
preface to a small Volume, were as ridiculous, as to set and 
Aldermans Gate before a poor Cottage,”** elaborates Breton’s pref- 
atory remark to Wit’s Private Wealth that he was loth to “make 
to great an entry to a little house.” There must have been an edition 
of the Figure of Six (entered in the Stationers’ Register on 4th 
January, 1634) in existence before M.P.’s The Figure Of Seven 
(1647), which has on the title-page: 


Three, Foure, Five, Six, sufficient 
proofe have given 

Of their acceptance; what 
should hinder Seven? 


But it was probably written after the Figure of Five (entered 4th 
of July, 1631), because it is not mentioned in the preface to this 
volume along with the other “Figures”: 


And if any demand why I choose such subjects to spend time upon: 
I answere, that whereas heretofore there hath the like labour beene 
spent upon the figures of three and foure, I thought good to try my 
Arithmeticke, in casting up these so many accounts that have reference 
to the figure: of five.” 


The attribution of The Figure Of Five. Vnder which figure is 
exprest, Many a pretty, witty jest: And sollid reason therewith 
blended, To please all sorts, it is intended. By M.P. Being the 
Uolume is very small. Reade it quite through, or else leave it all. 
Printed for F. Coles (1645?), and of The Figure Of Seven. ¥ ery 
Pleasant to Reade, Plaine to Vnderstand, And Profitable for Prac- 
tise. By M.P. Three, Foure, Five, Six, sufficient proofe have given 
Of their acceptance; what should hinder Seven? Prov. 9. 1. Wis- 
dome hath built her an house, shee hath hewen out her seven 
25D. N., The Figure of Six (1652), sig. A2¥. 
26Martin Parker, The Figure of Five (1645?), sig. Aq. 
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Pillars. London, Printed by E.P. for Fr. Coles, dwelling in the 
Old Bayly (1647) to Martin Parker, the royalist ballad-writer, is 
probably correct. He was accustomed to use his initials to sign his 
books, many of which were printed by Francis Coles: and Harry 
White his humour (n.d.) is a somewhat similar collection of com- 
ical maxims, each one concluding “This is Harry White his 
Humour.”””” 

The Figure of Seven starts off with the wisdom of one in the 
book trade: 


There be seven things which (especially) move any Reader to buy 
(or-reade) a Booke: 


Affection to the Author, 

Conceits of the Theame, 

A promising Title, 

Performance in the Discourse, 

The pleasure of the Fancie, 

The elegancie of the Stile, 

And encrease of Knowledge. Sig. Az". 


John Wright, the printer of the Figure of Four, also printed 
Breton’s Crossing of Proverbs, entered to him on the 2oth of June 
and 9th of August, 1616. Both parts were printed together in this 
year; the only copy in the British Museum, which Grosart used, is 
incomplete, lacking signatures A-A7, which include the title-page, 
preface and eight pages of the text. This portion of the book is 
now in the Huntington Library. The title-page, like that of the 
second part, has “By B. N.Gent.,” and not, as Grosart prints it from 
Hazlitt’s Handbook, “By N.B.Gent.” Breton’s initials are likewise 
reversed in Strange News, Grimello’s Fortunes and I Would, And 
Would Not. The preface, containing some inevitable punning on 
“crosses,” is signed with a favourite tag of Breton’s. Like the pref- 
ace to the Figure of Foure, it does not claim originality for the 
volume: 

To the Reader 
Meeting with many Crosses in the world, among them all I found 


27Cf, also an anonymous ballad in the British Museum: “Choice of inventions, 
or severall sorts of the figure of three. 2 parts. For F. Coles” (1632?) entered in 
the Stationers’ Register on the 2nd of January, 1632. 
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some in books, as Crossing of Prouerbs, Crosse answers and such other 
like Crosse humours, as I haue collected out of Crosse Authors, which 
I haue here put together in this little booke, in which, if you find any 
thing crosse to your liking, crosse it out: and if there bee any thing 
that is better worth then nothing, be not crosse to patience to esteeme 
of a little, though but a little: so loth to crosse mine owne Reason, 
with too much persswasion of your too kinde, either disposition or 
discretion, I rest as I finde. cause. 
Your well-wisher, 
B, N.?8 


The text has the sub-heading “Crosse & Pile Or Crossing of Prou- 
erbs.” One or two of the dicta in the Huntington fragment are 
worth preserving: 


P. No man can call againe yesterday. 
C. Yes, hee may call till his heart ake, though it neuer come. Sig. Aq’. 


P. Faire water makes all cleane. 
Cros. No, not a foule minde. Sig As. 


Farre fetcht and deare bought is good for Ladies. 
Not if the ware bee nought, when it comes home. Sig. A6v. 


The pride of the rich makes the labours of the poore. 
No, the labours of the poore make the pride of the rich. Sig. A7". 


Valour is the noblenes of the minde. 
Not except it be guided by reason. Sig. A7’. 


Vertue is a Iuell of great price. 
Not so, for then the poore could not come by it. Sig. A7’. 


The British Museum copy of Crossing of Proverbs, besides lack- 
ing the first pages of the first part, is also without the four last pages 
of the second part, containing “Certaine briefe Questions and 
Answeres.” Grosart supplied this deficiency from another edition: 
Crossing Of Proverbs: A Merry Book; Divided into two parts: 
The First part containing many pleasant Jests, and Proverbs of 
several sorts. The second part contains many excellent Questions 
and Answers. Which will yield comfort to the Hearer: Merriment 
to the Reader, pleasure to the Buyer, and profit to the Seller. Newly 
Corrected with Additions. The last part, By B.R. Gent. London, 


28Crossing Of Proverbs. Crosse-Answeres. And Crosse-Humours (1616), sig. A3. 
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Printed for William Whitwood, at the sign of the Bell in Duck 
Lane near Smithfield. The date has been cut off, but one can see 
that it ends with an O; perhaps for this reason, it has been dated 
1620(?), and therefore included in the Short-Title Catalogue. The 
modernised spelling suggests a much later date. William Whit- 
wood was printing at the Golden Lion in Duck Lane in June, 1669; 
by 1670 he had removed to the Golden Bell—also in Duck Lane— 
where he remained until he went to the Cross Keys, near Ivy 
Bridge, the Strand, sometime before May, 1680. Therefore I 
suggest the date 1670(?) for this badly printed edition of Crossing 
of proverbs. JEAN RoBERTSON 


2°Henry R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers .. . from 
1668 to 1725 (1922), p. 311, and The Term Catalogues, ed. Edward Arber, I 
(1903), 14, 58, 396. 








Joseph Highmore, Samuel Richardson, 
and Lady Bradshaigh 


T= National Portrait Gallery, London, has a portrait of Samuel 
Richardson with already a dual interest. It is the only full- 
length likeness of the novelist known to us, and it is the best 
example of Joseph Highmore’s portraiture in small. A third interest 
can be added to these—the content of the painting and the circum- 
stances in which it was executed. From the reticence of the National 
Portrait Gallery’s catalogue we assume that these have not been 
noticed. 

Richardson stands full length in his study or library, with a 
table by him, on which are pen, ink and papers. Beyond him, in 
the left background, are the summer fireplace, containing a large 
vase of flowers, and over it a picture showing a lady seated in a 
park, a little fawn by her, and a gentleman standing on the right. 
In the background of this picture is a mansion, squarish in shape, 
with projections at the corners and in the centre, and offices or 
stables extending to the left, behind it. The lady and gentleman are 
dressed in Van Dyck costume. Below this small picture “Jos 
Highmore pinx 1750” is inscribed in Highmore’s hand. 

As Mr. Duncan Eaves has reminded us, Samuel Richardson had 
a frequent correspondent in Lady Bradshaigh, wife of Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh of Haigh Hall, Lancashire.» And Mr. Eaves told us 
how she and Sir Roger became acquainted with Highmore in 
London in 1749. He also suggested, without, perhaps, knowing 
how prophetic he was, that when the baronet and his wife drove 
up to the artist’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Highmore enter- 
tained hopes of a future commission. The fulfillment of this hope 
is not explicitly recorded in the letters passing between Richardson 
and Lady Bradshaigh. But on March 31, 1750, the novelist begged 
her leave to have a copy made of “the picture that hangs over 
your chimney in New Bond street. You know not what pleasure 

1Huntington Library Quarterly, Nov. 1943, p. 89. Dorothy Bellingham married 


Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 4th bart. in 1731; he died ca. 1779; she, 1785. Their Lanca- 
shire home was Haigh Hall, which passed to the Lindsays, Earls of Crawford. 
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I shall have in looking upon it when you are at that seat, which is 
there drawn in so lively a manner, and is so very delightfull.”” 
That seat, of course, was Haigh Hall. 

Aware of Lady Bradshaigh’s devotion to Richardson we need 
not doubt that she consented. Indeed we know she did, for early 
in January, 1751, Richardson, writing presumably from Salisbury 
Court, told her that, finding himself unwell and neglected by his 
people, he had made an imaginary trip to his friends, Lady Brads- 
haigh and Sir Roger, at Haigh, and in imagination breakfasted 
with them. Returning with a bump, as one might say, to actuality 
and London, “Oh how I missed you!” he confessed. But sitting 
there in his own room, “I the sooner recovered myself when I 
looked up to you and to your dear Sir Roger in the picture. Yet 
the piercing cold . . . reminded me that the piece before me was 
but a picture. In the summer, if it please God to spare me till then, 
it will be more than a picture.”* 

This picture was presumably the solicited copy of the portrait 
in New Bond Street, and it is not a wild guess that Highmore had 
painted the original when his acquaintance with the Bradshaighs 
solidified. So, then, we know that in 1751 Richardson had a por- 
trait of the Bradshaighs and Haigh Hall in his room in Salisbury 
Court—or conceivably at North End. 

Turning next to the National Portrait Gallery full-length “Sam- 
uel Richardson” with its picture within a picture, we can extract 
from Lady Bradshaigh’s letters these relevant particulars. On June 
3, 1750, she asked Richardson to “let Mr. Highmore know I shall 
be glad to have him begin your picture as soon as suits his con- 
venience. If you think proper, Sir, I would chuse to have you 
drawn in your study, a table or desk by you, with pen, ink and 
paper; one letter just sealed, which I shall fancy is to me.” She 
would leave the question of pose—sitting or standing—to Richard- 
son and Highmore; to them, too, she would leave “also the dress; 
but think that in the half-length cannot be improved; and wish he 
could promise me as true a likeness.”* The half-length she refers 

2Samuel Richardson, Correspondence, VI (1804), 13, 14. 

3] bid. VI, 61. 
‘Ibid. VI, 23 
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to was, we may assume, that now at Stationers’ Hall—a life-size 
portrait. 

We have already observed a little fawn standing by the seated 
lady in the picture within the National Portrait Gallery full-length 
“Samuel Richardson.” The presence of this little creature identifies 
the lady. After a round of visits Lady Bradshaigh got back to 
Haigh Hall in November, 1750. “Upon my return home,” she 
wrote to her friend in London, “my pretty Fanny* (*A tame 
fawn) met me with a bound, as if to welcome me; and it being a 
hard frost, slipped upon a flag; and, poor creature! broke her 
hinder leg into splinters, just upon a joint. And as there was no 
possibility of her living, but in torture, orders were given im- 
mediately to put her out of her pain, as the greatest and last act 
of compassion to an unfortunate favourite.”* 

Lady Bradshaigh had received the portrait of Richardson by 
Christmas, 1750. Writing on about December 26 she told the 
novelist “as I sit at my writing desk I cannot look up without 
viewing your picture.” And she recounts the deep impression the 
portrait had made on a visitor. With an incurable penchant for 
secrecy she had to make a mystery of the identity of the sitter. 
At first Richardson’s name, we gather, had been put over the 
picture; but later, to hide from her friends her intimacy with the 
novelist, she had “Dickenson” substituted.’ Thus we may infer 
with fair assurance that the National Portrait Gallery full-length 
“Samuel Richardson,” signed and dated by Highmore in 1750, is 
the portrait of the novelist “drawn in your study, a table or desk 
by you, with pen, ink and paper,” commissioned by Lady Brads- 
haigh in the summer of 1750, and hanging in her room at Haigh 
by Christmas of that year. And with equal assurance we may be- 
lieve that the picture introduced by Highmore in the background 
of the portrait—the “Lady and Gentleman with the Fawn in a 
Park,” below which is the artist’s signature—represented the replica 
he had made for Richardson, in April 1750, of the “Sir Roger and 
Lady Bradshaigh at Haigh Hall,” that hung in their New Bond 
Street house. Hitherto the Van Dyck dress of the lady and gentle- 

Ibid. VI, 46-47. 

®[bid. VI, 72n. 
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man may have suggested to anyone who thought about it that 
the picture shown in the background of the Portrait Gallery 
“Samuel Richardson” was a seventeenth century acquisition by the 
novelist. But when we recall Highmore’s habit of painting sitters 
in the Van Dyck style, and if we consider the date of the garden 
chair shown in the picture, and the evidence of Fanny the fawn, 
we shall have no difficulty. And some day, perhaps, the original, 
the replica, or both may turn up in the picture market. 

Merely conjectural, on the other hand, is an idea started by one 
more of Lady Bradshaigh’s allusions. We are familiar with the 
twelve “Pamela” illustrations painted by Highmore before he knew 
Richardson. Mr. Eaves has made clear what “Clarissa” pictures 
Highmore drew, and the Gentleman’s Magazine obituary notice 
of the artist, in 1780, speaks of his “Clementina,” the heroine of 
Sir Charles Grandison (1753). Lady Bradshaigh’s obscure allusion 
might be read to mean that Highmore painted yet another “Pam- 
ela.” Writing to Richardson on March 17, 1751, she refers to 
“your valuable present,” received at Haigh Hall, and describes the 
mixed emotions it aroused. “Upon opening the box, I felt a strange 
confused sort of blush, occasioned by modesty, mingled with 
pleasure, gratitude and some anger, for would you believe that I 
could scarcely endure the sight of your sweet-faced Pamela? How 
could you make her stare me out of countenance? However, I 
cannot be long out of humour with a daughter of your’s. And the 
youngest of the three instantly began to prattle to me in such an 
agreeable manner as extinguished every unpleasing sensation.” 
What her ladyship meant can only be conjectured. Richardson’s 
reply, on March 24, gives no help; he says, “ ‘Can scarcely endure 
the sight of my Pamela!’ Poor Pamela! but thank you for excusing 
her confident stare.” Parts of Lady Bradshaigh’s farrago might 
suggest that she unwrapped a full face portrait (perhaps by High- 
more) of “Pamela,” staring her out of countenance. But how the 
“prattle” of the “youngest of the three” could square with that 
idea is too dark for us, unless she was talking of a picture of Pamela 
with three of her children. Here again, time perhaps will bring 
an answer. 


C. H. Cotuiws Baker 
"Ibid., VI, 75-76. 








George Romney: His Tristram Shandy 


Paintings and Trip to Lancaster 


T HOUGH it may seem inconsequential to write of lost paintings, 
which, if found, probably would not add greatly to the repu- 
tation of the artist, George Romney’s Shandean pictures are of 
importance to the study of the development of his art and the 
elucidation of his biography. In regard to these pictures and to the 
relationship of Sterne and Romney, several long-unnoticed in- 
accuracies should be rectified: the legend of the author’s patronage 
of the youthful artist is still repeated by some scholarly, though 
wishful, thinkers; the number and subjects of the Tristram Shandy 
illustrations are not conclusively determined; and the date of the 
paintings and, as a result, the chronology of Romney’s early life are 
incorrectly given. 

When in October, 1756, Romney joined his master, Christopher 
“Count” Steele, at York,’ the then unknown Laurence Sterne was 
Vicar at Sutton-in-the-Forest, a small parish about eight miles 
away. Sometime during the nine months that the two artists resided 
there, the future novelist posed for Steele.* Undoubtedly Sterne 
and Romney met at Steele’s studio, and there has long been a tra- 
dition that they enjoyed something more than a mere acquaintance. 
Richard Cumberland first propagated the story when he wrote in 
his memoir of the painter: 


Lawrence Sterne was then [when Romney and Steele were in York] 
living in York; and having seen some paintings of the apprentice very 
different from those of the master, immediately pronounced upon their 
merit, and took the rising artist decidedly into his favour and protec- 
tion. The praise bestowed by Sterne was a passport that laid open all 
the barriers that might else have retarded our adventurer in his efforts, 
and lifted him into notice and celebrity at once. There were now 


1Arthur B, Chamberlain, George Rommey (1910), pp. 18-21. The inclusive pages 
to be consulted for the references in this article are given with the first citation. 
Romney was apprenticed to Steele, an itinerant portraiturist trained in France, 
on March 20, 1755. 


*William Hayley, The Life of George Romney, Esq. (1809), pp. 25-34. Appar- 
ently Steele’s portrait of Sterne is lost. 
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found numbers that echoed the opinion of Sterne, and prognosticated, 
at second-hand, from example, what he had originally discovered from 
intuition. A preference so marked soon roused the jealousy of Count 
Steele, and, in the place of lessons, altercations now ensued between the 
master and his apprentice, and ultimately created such a disagreement, 
that they proceeded to a separation.® 


A few years later William Hayley took Cumberland to task for 
his assertion and stated: 


The ingenuous Romney gave me a very different account of the 
little acquaintance he had with the fascinating author of Tristram 
Shandy. It arose simply from the circumstance of Sterne’s sitting to 
Steele for his portrait, and according to Romney’s account of it, pro- 
ceeded no farther than to such common civility, as every discerning 
and good-natured man, in sitting to a painter, would readily pay to 
his attentive and promising pupil. Romney did not even make a draw- 
ing, for his own gratification, from the interesting features of Sterne.‘ 


Hayley’s account, based as it is on the authority of Romney him- 
self, should be conclusive, but not all of the painter’s biographers 
have accepted it.’ Professor Wilbur L. Cross in his life of the 
novelist wished so strongly for proof of a closer association be- 
tween Sterne and the two painters that he referred to Cumber- 
land’s legend and conjectured: “Perhaps Sterne studied with 
them.”*® Whether or not Romney knew Sterne well, he certainly 
thought sufficiently high of him to pay him the tribute of executing 
several paintings illustrative of Tristram Shandy. 

Of the “Tristram Shandy” pictures Cumberland discussed one," 
Hayley three, Hilda Gamlin two, Arthur B. Chamberlain three,’ 

Richard Cumberland, “Memoirs of Mr. George Romney,” European Magazine, 
XLII (1803), 419-20. 

‘Hayley, pp. 26-27. 


5Hilda Gamlin followed Cumberland almost verbatim. See her George Romney 
and His Art (1894), pp. 17-19, 321-22. 


6Wilbur L. Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (3rd ed.; 1929),p.118. 
7Cumberland, p. 420. He said that there were “several.” 


8Like Gamlin (George Rommey, p. 322), Chamberlain mentioned (George 
Romney, p. 239) the fourth, “A Garden Scene . . .,” in a section dealing with the 
research done for Hayley’s Life of George Romney, when he quoted Blake’s 
reference to it. As we shall see, Blake’s title is incorrect, and both biographers 
failed to notice this error. 








r 
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and Humphry Ward and W. Roberts three.® Actually four appear 
to have been painted: “The Entrance of Dr. Slop into the Parlour 
of Mr. Shandy,” “The Death of Le Fever,” “Obadiah Making 
his Bow to Dr. Slop as the Doctor is Falling in the Dirty Lane,” 
and “A Garden Scene, with Uncle Toby and Trim Building their 
Fortifications.” 

Only the first of these—‘“The Entrance of Dr. Slop into the 
Parlour of Mr. Shandy”**—has survived in any form. Cumberland, 
in 1803, said of it that “the several characters are so admirably con- 
ceived, and executed with such comic force and spirit, that it is 
well worthy an engraving.” Following his advice, Hayley received 
the permission of Sir Alan Chambre, the owner, to have a print 
done of the work as a decoration for his life of the painter, and it 
is in Hayley’s volume that the sole reproduction of the picture 
appears.** 

Though not even a print remains of Romney’s “Death of Le 
Fever,”"* a good description is available thanks to Hayley, who 
reprinted a large portion of a letter written by Adam Walker in 
which it is described in detail: 


The figures were about eighteen inches long, and wonderfully ex- 
pressive. The dying lieutenant was looking at Uncle Toby (who sat 
mute at the foot of the bed) and by the motion of his hand was 
recommending his son to his care: The boy was kneeling by the bed- 
side, and with eyes that expressed his anguish of heart, was, as it were, 
turning from a dying to a living father, begging protection, a most 
pathetic figure. Trim was standing at a distance in his usual attitude, 
and with a face full of inward grief.’ 


*Thomas Humphry Ward and William Roberts, Romney: A Biographical and 
Critical Essay with a Catalogue Raisonné of His Works (1904), Il, 200-201. 


10The mispelling “Fevre” appears in all of Romney’s biographies in which the 
painting is mentioned. 


See Tristram Shandy, vol. Il, chap. x. 


12It may be that the figure of Dr. Slop is a caricature of Dr. Burton, the original 
of Sterne’s character. Cross suggests as much in his Life and Times of Laurence 
Sterne, p. 118. 


18Facing p. 31. Sir Herbert Maxwell reproduced a photograph of the engraving 
facing p. 8 of his George Romney (1902). 


14See Tristram Shandy, vol. VI, chap. x. 
15Hayley, p. 33. 
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Concerning this painting, which was brought by Romney to 
London, Hayley remarked that “it was particularly admired by 
his friend Mr. Braithwaite, who has repeatedly assured me he 
thought it the most affecting picture he ever beheld.”*° 

About the remaining two “Tristram Shandy” illustrations, 
“Obadiah Making his Bow to Dr. Slop as the Doctor is Falling in 
the Dirty Lane” and “A Garden Scene, with Uncle Toby and 
Trim Building their Fortifications,” little is known.’ The former 
Hayley merely mentioned, adding that it was “the painter’s favor- 
ite composition of this kind.” The latter is even less known, since 
only one reference to it is found—and that gives an erroneous title. 
William Blake on May 4, 1804, while doing research for Hayley’s 
Life of George Romney, wrote to his patron: “I mentioned the 
pictures from Sterne to Mr. Walker. He says that there were 
several; one, a garden scene, with Uncle Toby and Obadiah plant- 
ing in the garden.”’* Obviously Walker was confused as to the 
subject of the painting, for no scene of “Uncle Toby and Obadiah 
planting in the garden” appears in Tristram Shandy. But there are 
numerous passages devoted to Uncle Toby and Trim building 
their fortifications on the bowling green, and undoubtedly one of 
these was depicted in “a garden scene.” Of Romney’s biographers 
both Gamlin and Chamberlain quoted Blake’s note, but they added 
neither comment nor correction. 

The problem of the dating of the “Tristram Shandy” paintings 
is inextricably involved with that of a visit Romney made to 
Lancaster. Hayley corrected Cumberland’s assertion that these and 
other genre pictures were done at Kendal by quoting a letter from 
Adam Walker, Romney’s lifelong friend, who wrote: 


Being invited to Lancaster, where he took many portraits, we [Romney 
and Walker] lodged in the same house, where I was often his layman, 
while he painted the death of Le Fevre, Dr. Slop with Obadiah, King 
Lear with Cordelia, and several other pictures.’ 

16] bid., p. 34. 

17The first is for Tristram Shandy, vol. Il, chap. ix. The second may be for any 


one of several passages; see vol. II, chap. v; vol. III, chap. xxv; vol. V, chap. xix; 
and vol. VI, chaps. xxi ff. 


18William Blake, Letters, ed. Archibald G. B. Russell (1906), p. 155. 
19Hayley, pp. 32-33. 
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On the authority of Colonel Romney, Hayley stated that this visit 


was made “soon after his return from York.” He gave no exact 
date, but the normal interpretation of “soon” is “in a year or two,” 
which would place the visit in 1757 or 1758.” Obviously such an 
early date for the pictures—and, therefore, the trip—is ridiculous, 
as Chamberlain recognized, for at that time (1757-1758) Tristram 
Shandy was yet to be conceived by Sterne. In discussing the prob- 
lem he wrote of Walker’s letter: 


This letter proves Colonel Romney to have been misinformed, for 
Tristram Shandy was not published until January, 1760, when it 
achieved an immediate and rather scandalous success in York, even 
sooner than in London, so that Romney’s long visit to Lancaster must 
have taken place several years after he so abruptly terminated his 
apprenticeship, probably in 1760 or 1761." 


Though better informed than Hayley about the bibliography of 
Tristram Shandy, Chamberlain still lacked sufficient knowledge to 
date the paintings and the trip. It is true that the first two volumes 
of the novel came out in January, 1760. But among the pictures 
which Walker particularly mentioned as having been done at Lan- 
caster is “The Death of Le Fever,” and that passage occurs in 
Volume VI, not published until December 21, 1761. It is improb- 
able that Romney could have received a copy of Volumes V and 
VI before January, 1762, if that early, and these would first have 
to be read before the scene could be immortalized on canvas. 
Therefore, of the “Tristram Shandy” illustrations at least “The 
Death of Le Fever” was not executed before the first months of 
1762.” If, as Walker stated—and there is no reason to mistrust his 
assertion—it was painted during a year’s visit to Lancaster, then 
this trip was made early in 1761 and lasted until January or Febru- 
ary, 1762. Probably all four of the “Tristram Shandy” paintings 
date from this period, though Walker mentioned only two of them. 

By 1810 “The Entrance of Dr. Slop into the Parlour of Mr. 

20Romney would have left York in July, 1757, if he made his trip in October 
and remained for nine months. 

21Chamberlain, p. 25. 


22Romney returned to Kendal before venturing to London on March 14, 1762. 


See Chamberlain, p. 33. As has already been noted, he carried with him “The 
Death of Le Fever.” 
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Shandy” alone was discoverable, and it has since disappeared. It 
is indeed surprising that only eight years after Romney’s death 
three of his paintings, among them one so vividly remembered by 
Walker and Braithwaite, had dropped into oblivion. Yet such was 
the case, and the efforts of Hayley and Blake to discover them 
went unrewarded. It is to be hoped that in the future they will be 
found. In addition to being valuable examples of Romney’s early 
style, these pictures would be important in a study of the illustra- 
tion of Tristram Shandy: they were antedated solely by the two 
Hogarth designs, were done by an acquaintance of the author, 
were executed during his lifetime, and were the first of the count- 
less Sternean paintings which filled the London art galleries later 
in the century. 
T. C. Duncan Eaves 
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